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THE word is in constant use, the phenomena in- 
tended by it are familiar to every one’s experience, 
and it is subjected to examination and discussion, 
more or less formally, by the writers who methodi- 
cally investigate the conduct of men, and the laws 
of human nature; yet, the questions involved in the 
subject are by no means settled. In mere verbal 
definitions there is sufficient agreement ; but Science 
has not yet afforded a logical definition of the term, 
or a philosophical explication of the law; its facts 
and manifestations have not been analyzed to sim- 
plicity and exactitude; their various kinds have not 
been classified according to their differences, ends 
and causes; nor has induction ascertained the most 
general law or fact in which all the particular spe- 
cies are contained. 

The authorities which have aimed most at defi- 
niteness of exposition have been most inaccurate ; 
and those that have best avoided false definitions 
have béen most vague and unmeaning. 

In the first class is Reid, who defines Habit to be 
“a facility of doing a thing, acquired by having 
done it frequently;” but, conscious of the error 
which, however, he can only confess, not correct, 
he adds, “ this definition is sufficient for the habits 
of Art, but the habits that may be called principles of 
Action (meaning habits of the moral and instinctive 
faculties) must give more than a facility, they must 
give an inclination, an impulse to do the actions.” 
In this he is so far right. The notion of facility and 
impulsiveness as definitions of habit are false in as 
many cases as they are true, and for any of the ser- 
vices of system are totally useless. 

To avoid such contradictions, the other class of 
writers resort to words which mean nothing at all, 
or, at least, answer no want in the matter demand- 
ing explanation. Thus, Bostock says, ‘‘ Habit may 
be defined a peculiar state of the mind or body, in- 
duced by the frequent repetition of the same act.’ 
Webster— @ disposition or condition of the mind 
or body, acquired by custom or the frequent repeti- 





tion of the same act.’’ Dunglison copies Bostock, 
but like Reid feels the difficulties, and states them 
generally to the same effect, remarking that ‘‘ the 
functions of the frame are variously modified by 
this disposition—being at times greatly tmcreased in 
energy and rapidity ; at others, largely diminished. 
And the metaphysicians are as much embarrassed 
as the lexicographers and physiologists. They con- 
fess it: Reid says, “‘I do not believe that we will 
ever be able to assign the physical causes of either 
instinct or habit; both seem to be parts of our ori- 
ginal constitution; their end and use are evident, 
but we can assign no cause except the will of the 
Creator.’’ Dr. Chalmers speaks to the same effect 
of Dr. Thomas Brown’s theory; and the treatment 
of the question by the metaphysicians, generally, he 
characterizes as ‘“‘an obscure and profitless specu- 
lation.” 

The difficulties of definition and comprehension 
encountered by systematic thinkers, are also be- 
trayed by the proverbs which express the popular 
apprehension of the subject. One adage has it that 
‘‘ Practice makes perfect ; but this is corrected, 
and, as a general proposition, contradicted, by an- 
other, which declares that while “‘ habit strengthens 
(or perfects) reason, it blunts feeling.” And still a 
third and different one is in use to cover a broader 
operation of the law, to wit—‘‘ Habit is a second 
nature.” In these maxims, which embody the 
world’s practical wisdom, the same variety of office 
and effect are recognized which confuses scientific 
speculation, viz. the power of Habit in training and 
developing the intellectual and voluntary faculties of 
mind and body; its unlike action upon the under- 
standing and some of the emotions and physical 
feelings ; and its very notable power of altering the 
whole moral character and mental method and drift, 
while it leaves the “intrinsic constitution of the man 
unchanged. 

For the ready use of the world’s business these 
maxims amount to a tolerable practical philosophy 
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of the law. But, if the common and uncultured phi- 
losophy of experience does, because it must, answer 
the most obvious and ordinary necessities of life, it 
is, nevertheless, to science, demonstrative, exact 
and symmetrical, that we look for the highest and 
best forms of truth. 

To indicate the defects of both the empirical and 
systematic oracles concerning our subject, let us 
notice the several specific varieties apparent in the 
offices and effects of this great law of man’s mani- 
fold life. Without regarding rank in the order of 
presentment, such distinctions as the following are 
obvious:—Habit quickens and strengthens the five 
external senses. The practiced eye of the sailor 
discovers a distant sail, its nation, size, character and 
bearing in what to the landsman is a mere speck on 
the horizon. The savage, sharpened by the training 
of his forest-life, distinguishes sounds in the general 
stillness which are absolutely inaudible to the man 
brought up in customary indifference to the noises 
of a crowded city. The same is true of the senses 
of taste and of smell, and eminently so of that of 
touch, as in the blind. But, on the other hand, habit 
has the directly reverse effect upon the sensibility to 
cold and heat, and the rude contact of hard or hurt- 
ful bodies with the sensitive surfaces, whether of 
the skin or internal passages. 

It is familiar to every one’s experience and ob- 
servation how much exposure deadens sensibility to 
pain: the eye, while it grows ever more and more 
sensible and capable of those properties of external 
things which are embraced in the act of vision, by 
their repeated impression upon the visual nerve, at 
the same time becomes more insensible to the hurt- 
ful glare of heat and light by exposure to them. So 
the palate learns to bear the most acrid substances 
with indifference, while the perception and appre- 
ciation of sapid qualities as regularly improves. The 
wine-bibber discerns the age and country of his 
favorite beverage by tasting only a few drops; and 
the gourmand is a miracle of acuteness in all the 
mysteries of cookery and catering. Here, a nerve 
almost callous to the fiery fierceness of alcohol and 
cayenne, coexists with another nerve capable of a 
delicacy of discernment which the water-drinking 
vegetarian can scarcely imagine or believe. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more inaccurate than 
the general statement that habit blunts sensation ; 
for while some sensations are so diminished in 
acuteness, others are as eminently sharpened. Nor 
is the notion a whit more correct when applied to 
the feelings of the soul than to those of the body. 
Habit does not blunt the feeling of love, pride, devo- 
tion or covetousness; but quickens and strengthens 
them. And the same is true of all the affections and 
instincts, which, in general, we call feelings. 

Again: The pain of a burn or blow abates steadily 
while it lingers, until it entirely subsides, but hun- 
ger and thirst unsatisfied go on from mere uneasi- 
ness, through pain and agony, up to madness. In 
this case, neither the abatement of sensibility nor 
the change of nature, affirmed by the common pro- 
verbs, have any place or power. 





Again: Love, devotion, compassion, grow in 
vigor with all regular exercise ; but grief, shame 
and remorse as naturally exhaust themselves by 
their own indulgence. So, frequency and persist- 
ency of action are just as different in their effects 
upon the various faculties of the moral nature as 
upon the diverse physical organizations. Indeed, it 
is most probable that custom, or habit, or frequency 
of repetition, or persistency of causes and conditions, 
(we are indifferent to mere verbal distinctions,) varies 
in results and effects with all variety in the nature 
of the faculties concerned. 

But not only every different class of powers, and 
probably every separate power, is affected differently 
from every other, but each feeling and faculty is 
within itself capable of remarkable modifications by 
the agency for which we have but this one name. 
Thus, practice confers facility of movement upon 
the muscles of voluntary motion, as in the organs of 
speech and the fingers of an accomplished pianist, 
but without proportionate or considerable increase 
of their strength. On the other hand, the training of 
the porter, blacksmith and drayman gives its in- 
crease in the kind exercised and demanded in their 
work—strength, massive force, and endurance, 
without facility or rapidity of movement. Again: 
both these modes of increase may combine, and the 
appropriate exercise will develop at once rapidity 
and robust energy in the same action, as in the stage 
dancer and the pugilist. 

A similar policy of this law is apparent in the 
working of the intellectual faculties. Readiness, 
dexterity, rapidity of thought and celerity of combi- 
nation result from an adapted method of exercise; 
of which the clearest examples are in the powers 
employed in the arts of poetry and popular oratory, 
and in the several departments of the fine arts. In 
other combinations and uses the reasoning faculties 
gain massive force and robust endurance; and, in 
yet other cases, this strength and that agility may be 
blended and cultivated by the appropriately mixed 
modes of mental action, of which the higher styles 
of poetry, and eminent powers of forensic and par- 
liamentary debate, furnish illustrations. 

To the effect of custom here onthe mind, as in the 
muscles and external senses, the notion of increased 
facility, or increased force, or both, applies suffi- 
ciently well for ordinary purposes, but as a definition 
of habit to answer the ends of strict study, as we 
have already seen, it is not exact enough even 
where it suits best, and is totally fallacious as a 
general apprehension. 

But the capital failure of all the formal explica- 
tions is in the fact that they make no account of the 
increased obedience of the intellectual and voluntary 
powers, and the increased resistance of the moral 
and instinctive faculties, to the will, under the 
strengthening influence of habit. It is, indeed, just 


here that Reid’s hope of understanding the law 
breaks down, and it is just here, too, if any where, 
that a true philosophy becomes important to all the 
ends of knowledge, both for speculative and practical 
purposes. 
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It is manifest that the voluntary powers—the 
muscles of locomotion, and the perceptive and rea- 
soning faculties—become continually more obedient 
and more prompt in their service, as their activity 
and energy are augmented by frequent exercise; 
while, on the contrary, the affections and instincts 
grow, at every stage of increase by indulgence, 
more and more ungovernable by the reason. Cow- 
ardice, temper and parental tenderness, for instance, 
may be cultivated till they obtain the absolute mas- 
tery in their paroxysms, though the victim be sane 
and fully conscious of his slavery. Here, the im- 
pulsiveness, the loss of liberty, resulting from ha- 
bitual action, claims due consideration, and is to be 
accounted for, if it can be; but we look in vain for 
light to the teachings of physiologists, metaphysi- 
cians and moralists. The New Testament, in a 
hundred ways, teaches that sin is bondage, and the 
adage ‘‘ Habit is a second nature”’ is capable of a 
similar rendering; but systematic philosophy has 
not obtained any available hold of this great fact. 
It is not denied that writers and thinkers recognize, 
in some particular instances, the increased freedom 
of the free faculties, and the irresistible impulsive- 
ness of the propensities of our nature, under the law 
of habit; nor, that they understand the stability of 
character induced by the force of custom; but, it is 
none the less clear that they do not know how to 
dispose of the facts which they encounter, or to pro- 
vide for them in their systems, according to prin- 
ciples evident or demonstrable, and in such method 
as might render all the service of scientific truth. 

An attentive review of the specific differences 
among the phenomena resulting from this general 
law of habit, will show how inapt and incapable of 
its elucidation the Inductive or Baconian method of 
philosophizing must prove. This system lays its 
foundation in instances and the facts of experience, 
and thence proceeds from class to class, as from 
circle to circle of ascending generalizations, untii 
the highest is reached at the central and supreme 
tact of the completed series; the inductions, which 
are facts more general, resting upon and rising out 
of those more particular, til] the process ends in the 
most general of all, which is the law sought for. 
Now, it is evident that this method of investigation 
must be nonplused when it encounters incongruous 
and incoherent classes of facts, which, while be- 
longing to the same subject, and occurring in like 
conditions, nevertheless, refuse to take arrangement 
in the same classification, but, on the contrary, stand 
out in contradiction to the inferences to which they 
should conform. The Inductive method cannot 
march and countermarch upon the same plain in its 
route to results. From effects it can infer efficient 
causes; and from such causes it can again anticipate 
similar effects. But its province is limited strictly 
to the material world, where forces and phenomena 
are linked together by mechanical necessity ; and in 
dealing with its facts, reasoning cannot be too rigidly 
mathematical; for matter is but an instrument and a 
Slave, having all its references and uses above and 
beyond itself. But in the world of Mind, the gov- 








ernment ‘is not in a propelling force, but in a moral 
purpose. Its ends lie within the scope of its own 
being and destiny, and Final Causes, therefore, shed 
upon its phenomena and laws the light in which 
they must be seen and rendered. Matter moves as 
it is pushed and impelled; efficient causes are its 
laws; and the inductive philosophy its expositor. 
But mind stands addressed to its own destiny, reach- 
ing into its own future, and in the highest ends of its 
being must be sought the solution of its mysteries. 

Psychological facts, as facts, are to be treated 
under the same rules of observation and analysis as 
those of physics: phenomena, whethey they lie in 
the province of consciousness or perception, must 
be ascertained with equal precision and by similar 
laws of evidence; but, only while yet within the 
proper sphere of experience are they alike amenable 
to its processes; when they rise into the realm of 
life and mind, and their laws, that is, their govern- 
ing purposes, are in question, illustration can be 
found only in the ends to which they drift. 

Now the most general fact belonging to the effects 
of habit is not broad enough to cover the whole field, 
and therefore cannot take the rank of the law required. 
We notice that repetition or constancy of an action 
or impression in some of the functions tzcreases their 
facility, or strength, or acuteness, according to the 
kind of exercise given; but we are checked at the 
moment of deriving thence a law, or constructing a 
definition, by the contrary fact that similar repetitions, 
or continuity of actions and impressions, induce 
diminished facility, strength, and acuteness in others. 
Here, then, the Baconian system, which looks for 
similar effects from similar causes, breaks down in 
the helplessness of its unfitness. Its sphere, which 
is limited to the apparent, is quite too narrow to 
afford a common centre for facts soexcentric among 
themselves, so little convergent, that they can meet 
only beyond the utmost boundary of nature, in the 
infinite of spirit, where the future must realize the 
thought of the Creator. 

It is worthy of remark that Bacon himself applied 
his method with great reserve and timidity to psy- 
chological investigations. It was but natural, in- 
deed, that he should exaggerate the power of his 
wonderful discovery, and give to it a range some- 
thing broader than its birthright; but he felt, clearly 
enough to acknowledge, that in the sciences which 
relate to mind and morals, ‘‘it must be bounded by 
religion, else it will be subject to deceit and delusion.” 
In our subject we think we have proof of incapacity 
of the material philosophy in the frequent confessions 
and general failure of those who have used its 
method; and we make bold to affirm, too, that the 
history of modern metaphysics is one continuous 
record of similar catastrophes, and that all of them 
are fairly attributable to the same cause. 

Governed by the principles indicated, and chiefly 
with a view to elucidate them, we will proceed to 
notice the most remarkable‘ facts of habit and its 
most important uses. 

It is a law of life, universally. It obtains in the 
vegetable world as well as in the animal and spiritual. 
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It is a law of vital textures as well as of mental and 
moral faculties. It is the law of growth and de- 
velopment in all faculties whose education and 
enlargement are in the design of the being, and, 
subsidiary to this end, it is a law of protection 
and defense for all those feelings and susceptibili- 
ties whose indefinite increase is incompatible with 
such design. 

Its force and effects are graduated in the several 
spheres of its action in proportion to the use and 
rank of the subject. Upon vegetables it has an ob- 
servable effect; but it is much more conspicuous in 
animal organizations—still more in the animal in- 
stincts; and in the higher sentiments and intellectual 
powers of man, it discovers its greatest energy : thus, 
vegetables, within a comparatively narrow range, 
are capable of accommodation to strange climates, 
and trees tapped for their juices yield the more 
. abundantly the longer they are accustomed to the 
drain; animals are more easily acclimated, and their 
organs take more readily and strongly the modes of 
action to which they are habituated; the instincts 
and propensities, though equal at first to the ordinary 
wants of animals and men, are capable of very great 
enhancement; and the moral and intellectual powers 
have quite indefinite capacities of enlargement, and 
of determinateness and strength of character and 
action. The relative value of the respective sub- 
jects determines their rate and proportion of increase 
under this law; and the End in view demonstrates 
itself to be the law of the facts, and the true guide 
in their investigation. 

The powers which habit develops and enhances 
are those which enter as positive elements into the 
constitution of the being, and whose highest capa- 
cities must achieve his ultimate destiny. As the 
law appears in this class, it is facility and energy 
accumulated—acquired power become permanent— 
so much per centage added to the ever-growing prin- 
cipal by frequent re-investment ; like interest gained 
upon capital, and blended with it to yield interest 
in its turn—that is, power put at compound interest. 
As memory is the conservatory of acquired know- 
ledge, so habit is the treasury of acquired power, 
and their gain and growth are the appointed means 
of all the changes for which conscious life is given, 
and in them lie all the possibilities of progress. 

The necessity of such laws of accumulation and 
expansion is obvious. Indeed, ifthere were no such 
provision in nature, there could not be life in the 
creation in any proper sense of the word. It is 
growth and progress only which really distinguish 
vitality from mechanism. 

Suppose a man or angel born or created at once 
in the maturity of his powers, with no capacity for 
further unfolding—all progress forbidden, and the 
farthest limits of his nature reached in the first hour 
of his existence. With his end thus joined to his 
beginning, he could have nothing that constitutes a 
future, and could find no object for his continuance. 
Why should he abide? Though a seraph in the 
measure of his soul, he is limited to an existence in 
which hope can have no place, in which perception 





and thought have reached their felt limit, and actual 
experience differs in nothing from mere exercise of 
memory. The past is not only behind but all around 
him, and the present is swallowed up in an eternal 
sameness ; the heavens may keep time, but his dura- 
tion has no flow; eternity rolls on, but for him there 
is no progress; the highest aim of his being is ac- 
complished, his nature’s ultimate is attained—and 
why should his existence survive its object? 

It is in the necessity of things that our birth and 
beginning shall be but a starting point of life; and, 
ready furnished as we are with faculties and de- 
fenses which adapt us to our destiny, it is really no 
matter in what degree of ignorance and feebleness 
we start upon the endless career. The happiness and 
the harmonies of every stage are equal ; for fullness, 
which is happiness, has reference to capacity only, 
and not to degree or quantity. In the least favored 
state the germ is given, the occasions of develop- 
ment are supplied, the law of increase is inwoven 
with the constitution, and improvement unlimited 
is set before it; and so, the relatively equal good, and 
the open possibilities, balance all inequality of states, 
and the equities of the universe are vindicated in 
the economy and history of every creature. 

But ‘Habit d/ents feeling,” says the proverb. 
This is true only of certain sensibilities and par- 
ticular affections of the sentiments, as we have 
already remarked ; and it is conclusive in favor of 
our argument, that these are distinguished from 
those whose powers are exalted by repeated exercise, 
by no difference that can explain the apparent con- 
tradiction and confusion, except the respective differ- 
ences of their ultimate use; in other words, the 
phenomena are explicable by no philosophy, but that 
which rests in final causes or the intentions of the 
Creator. 

The organs of our bodiés, which are the instru- 
ments by which the mind is exerted upon its objects, 
while they require the quickening and strengthening 
that constant growth can bestow for the accom- 
plishment of their high purposes, must needs be 
preserved from external injuries and the irregular 
working of their own parts. To many hurtful 
agencies and much abuse of their own offices they 
are necessarily exposed. From these evils fatigue 
and pain are commissioned, by their reproofs and 
penalties, to protect us—a provision as beneficent 
and efficient as wisdom could devise without violat- 
ing our free agency on the one hand, or abandoning 
us to destruction on the other. In fact, the human 
organism is not so adjusted to all its relations as 
to be absolutely secure from harm. Injuries and 
offenses must come. Now suppose the organic sen- 
sitiveness, like the functions of the five senses, and 
the voluntary powers of the mind and body, to be in- 
creased by exercise, and in proportion to its fre- 
quency and constancy. In such case, the necessary 


exposure to injuries would speedily exaggerate our 
capability of suffering till every feeling would sharpen 
into agony—every offensive smell to the habituated 
sense would become an intolerable stench—every 
touch a sting—and every ray of light a burning flame. 
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We must either be taken out of the world, or we 
must be protected in it. Habit, therefore, blunts 
sensibility to the pain of heat and cold and other 
hurtful agents, and that in a manner and by a rule 
proportioned to the exigency as nicely as if an ever- 
present intelligence conformed the law to the occa- 
sion. Within certain limits, whatever is unavoid- 
able becomes endurable under the operation of this 
law, which so kindly covers the suffering sense with 
its protecting insensibility. 

In like manner those pains of mind and emotion, 
which at all events must be encountered in the re- 
gular order of human life, are guarded against in- 
tolerable aggravation. In the degree in which they 
are disciplinary and beneficial they are permitted, 
but the blunting influence of habit is interposed 
to prevent the growth of a susceptibility which, 
otherwise would be unavoidable, and could only 
be injurious. The disappointments and bereave- 
ments of the natural affections, which in their 
first paroxysms threaten death or madness, in the 
healthy constitution decline continually while they 
linger, until the deepest anguish shades gradually 
into a tender melancholy that even borders upon 
pleasure. The grief subsides, but the love remains; 
and the interests of life return again, and its duties 
revive their attractiveness, and bring with them a 
happiness that, at first, would have felt like the 
mockery of the absorbing sorrow. So the mourner’s 
tears are dried, and the natural accidents of life are 
stripped of their power to destroy through the sen- 
sibilities which they assault; and the human heart 
is at once preserved true to its affections, and capa- 
ble of all its duties. Our loves do not die, for their 
objects cannot perish. The heart’s instincts assert 
the survivorship of all its treasures which the grave 
holds in sacred trust; and the grief which would 
contradict this hope is checked by a law written in 
our nature; so that all the facts and feelings of our 
earthly experience intimate an eternal life, by their 
happy adjustment to it and its necessary conditions; 
and the Creator is thus pledged to the fulfillment of 
our highest hopes by the harmony of ends expectant 
upon given wants and means. 

The unlike and even opposite effects of training 
and exercise upon the intellect, external senses, and 
motor powers of the frame, on the one hand, and the 
instincts and moral sentiments on the other, marked 
and distinguished by increased freedom in the former 
class, and increased impulsiveness in the latter, which 
Reid despaited of understanding, seems capable of 
a useful though incomplete explanation even by the 
rules of reasoning proper to physical philosophy, 
and has no diffictity or mystery whatever under the 
system which takes ends and aims for its data. 

The difference seems sufficiently accounted for by 
simply looking to the mherent difference in the na- 
ture of the respective stbjects so diversely affected 
by the same kind of cause. The intellect, senses, 


and muscles of locomotion are constitutionally under 
the direction and control of the will; they are volun- 
tary powers in their nature ; and exercise, which has 
the office of increasing just those functions and 


qualities which it puts into action, and no others, 
must necessarily increase the freeness, which is an 
intrinsic quality of these functions, in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of their force. Strength be- 
comes stronger, rapidity more rapid, and obedience 
more obedient, by the same rule. Every free faculty, 
as is well known, becomes the more absolutely and 
promptly responsive to volition as it grows in energy 
and aptness. Exercise cannot change the nature or 
qualities of a power, because nothing can make 
itself into any thing else. Culture can develop, and 
inactivity and abuse may abate a force, but cannot 
transform it in any element of its make, or give ita 
new quality or action. 

The Arts are the product of the intellect directing, 
and the voluntary instruments performing their com- 
mands. Thought, reasoning, perception, and reflec- 
tion, are the products of the understanding alone. 
Now, none of these have any thing of impulsiveness, 
propensity or desire, properly so called, in their na- 
ture; only the qualities which they have can be in- 
creased by their own exertion, and they cannot be- 
come impulsive, or involuntary, or ungovernable, 
by any possible enhancement ; for this would change 
their nature, which cannot be done, for another rea- 
son besides the incompetency of the cause in opera- 
tion—a reason that lies back of it in the constitution 
of things. Creation determines the number, charac- 
ter and office of every faculty of every being, and 
allows no other modification in them or their actions 
than augmentation and diminution in degree, pre- 
serving and maintaining them against all accidents, 
forever unchangeable in kind. 

But the instincts and morals are marked by pro- 
pensity, impulsiveness and involuntariness in their 
proper constitution and character; of which anger, 
love, covetousness, fear, and the appetites that 
minister to our animal wants, are obvious examples 
and proof. It is a good and useful description of 
these to call them propelling, while the intellectual 
are well described as the directing faculties of the 
mind. The latter, as we have said, having no mix- 
ture or quality of blind impulse in their nature, are 
only the more obedient for all their strength, original 
and acquired ; but the instincts and affections, given 
as the springs and impulses of a determinate consti- 
tution, when strengthened by training and indulg- 
ence become in due proportion more determinate, 
importunate and impulsive. Many of them were 
designed to act before reason is installed in its office, 
or in its absence, as in idiocy, sleep and revery, and 
in emergencies, also, where it is inefficient and in- 
capable. They are, therefore, in their very nature 
and intention independent, though capable of subjec- 
tion, within certain limits, to the will. To this in- 
trinsic independence of, and insubordination to, the 
directing faculties, given for necessary purposes, and 
regulated in harmony with the general aims of life, 
habit, by adding strength, adds its proportionate im- 
pulsiveness; the impulse becomes a stronger im- 
pulse, the instinct more ungovernable, and the sen- 
timent more stable and determinate. In all this, 





they are altered only in energy or force. Any change 
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effected is only in the general conduct of the indi- 
vidual, and not in the nature of any particular power 
in him. The higher sentiments established in their 
proper authority, or, the lower passions and instincts 
usurping the government, is the result; but in all 
the general changes possible, the special faculties 
which effect them maintain their constancy of na- 
ture and function. 

A chemical analogy will illustrate this point, and 
show the method of the argument: oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen produces water; but with sul- 
phur, it gives sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. Here 
the modifying agent is one and the same, and the 
difference of the respective subjects of its action 
oceasions the whole difference of results; so habit 
exhibits as wide a contrast in its effects upon totally 
dissimilar powers. 

The intention in annexing the lew of increase to 
the various feelings which determine our moral and 
religious nature, and so, riveting all the conse- 
quences of conduct upon them by virtue of a posi- 
tive law, is as obvious and as admirable as the edu- 
cability conferred upon the intellect and the volun- 
tary muscles. These feelings are subjected, in like 
manner, to the influence of education and culture, 
that men may reap the fruits which they sow, and 
receive the exact reward of all their deeds—that 
they may become, finally, what they choose, con- 
tinually; and thus make their permanent character 
by their own conduct. The instincts, passions and 
sentiments are given in the variety and force which 
in the whole species insure the means and possibili- 
ties of good, and their training and actual working 
are intrusted to every individual for himself, that 
the natural issues of his stewardship may attach in 
permanent consequences as reward and punishment, 
under this law of nicely adapted equities. Distribu- 
tive justice keeps its records, has its judgment-day, 
and awards to every one according to his works by 
the standard of a prescribed law, and so adjusts the 
relations of its subjects among themselves; but this 
jaw of habit executes its own decrees instantly upon 
the act, and fixes every fact into the nature, and so 
into the fate of every responsible being; his deeds 
it records, not for or against him, in reserve fora 
trial day, but it inscribes them in him, so that his 
ultimate condition shall be at once the issue and the 
index of his life. 

That these most important endowments of our 
nature are capable of neglect and abuse, is a neces- 
sary result of that freedom which was conferred for 
very different ends. Some of them prompt us to 
provide beforehand against those injuries which pain 
warns us of only after they are suffered. Fear im- 
pels us to avoid and anger to resist assaults ; parental 
love, to nurse and educate the young; and venera- 
tion gives the necessary docility to the subjects of 
authority ; the possessory feeling prompts to indus- 
try, that benevolence may tax our acquisitions for 
the relief of the helpless and the needy; self-esteem 
exhorts every man to conduct worthy of his posi- 
tion; and even the love of approbation may check 
selfishness and lawlessness by the restraints of 
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opinion; faith and hope, with the sentiment of wor- 
ship, puts us into unity with the Divine ; and bro- 
therly love and conscience establish the noblest re- 
lations with our kind. All these are active within 
us as by an instinct; their movements are sponta- 
neous, and they are capable of such strength of im- 
pulse as to determine the character of a human being 
beyond the risk of accident, caprice and choice, ex- 
cept as they work through the regular exercise of 
his powers. 

This law of habit, when enlisted on the side of 
virtue, strengthens and makes sure our resistance to 
temptation, and renders easy the most arduous per- 
formances of duty ; the struggles of the frequent con- 
flict win at last for the moral hero the sway of a 
complete dominion. He who steadily repels the 
suggestions of avarice, licentiousness and revenge, 
will finally attain not only a truce with these foes, 
but will bring them as friends into prompt and help- 
ful accordance with his better nature. Frequent 
achievements in mora! conflicts in time pervade the 
whole character with their accumulating and abid- 
ing consequences. In the strength of an inwrought 
morality, its disciple and servant, by force of the 
double gain which every resolute effort brings to 
him, goes on, without limits, to still greater deeds 
and nobler sacrifices. This it is which is intended 
by the injunction “ grow in grace.’’ It is recognized 
in the terms “children, young men and fathers in 
Christ ;’’ and it is formally and explicitly stated by 
the Apostle to the Hebrews—“ Strong meat belong- 
eth to them that are of full age, who by reason of 
use have their senses exercised to discern between 
good and evil.’’ 

The virtues thus gain their stability and assurance 
from the strength which exertion yields them, and 
the beauty of the provision is apparent. But the 
vices, also, by the same law, become the despots of 
the soul. The origin of moral evil, its issues, and 
the reason for permitting it, we need not here at- 
tempt. It is enough for our purpose to remark that 
the fixedness cf habit is not fastened upon either the 
virtues or vices properly; but the law is inwrought 
with the powers whose actions are virtuous or 
vicious, as they are exerted and directed—used or 
abused. Evils are not entities; no substance or 
faculty is bad; and the laws of the universe are like 
its Maker, always good. But abuses are evils; 
these are only wrong uses; and the growth and 
strength of good and evil in the life of moral beings 
is by force of one and the same necessity. Worship 
often repeated will energize the religious sentiment 
equally, whether it be directed to astock, a star, or 
the true Deity. Exercise must strengthen the spirit 
and temper of the shedder of blogd, as well as of the 
doer of good; in a word, God cveated man, and gave 
him all his powers, and attached the just responsi- 
bility by making him the master of his own fate, 
that the endurance and che enjoyment alike might 
equitably follow upon che conduct of the agency 
intrusted. ‘Practice indeed makes perfect;’’ 


‘* Habit truly is a second nature.’””? The world’s ex- 
perience of the stability and determinateness of drift, 
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which it gives to moral tendencies, and the cer- 
tainty which it insures in conduct, is the basis of all 
confidence in character. Reputation is evidence in 
courts of law, as affording a safe presumption that a 
man did or did not do a particular act. It is an ele- 
ment in all calculations of policy, a philosophical 
basis of prophecy, and the ground of all that trust in 
the future for which we train the present. The 
principle is, that men will—must—live as they have 
learned; that the law of life is continuity in charac- 
ter with increase in activity ; that duration must add 
strength, and repetition give permanency ; that what 
men do they must become, as much as if God had 
made them so at first. 

A different constitution, one that would exempt us 
from the bondage which evil practices induce would 
also unsettle the security of our virtues. It is clear 
that that which is, is necessary, and also best. 

Some important consequences flow from this ap- 
prehension of our subject. For instance—if the vir- 
tues thus grow by their own exercise, and in pro- 
portion to it, sudden changes of opinion and instan- 
taneous conversions cannot give truth, and purity, 
and strength, like long practiced righteousness; and 
a man’s deeds, and the habitude of his affections, 
rise into a high rauk in comparison with the doc- 
trines of his creed. The law and the prophets are 
not summed up in one but in two tables of duties, 
and the second has respect exclusively to every-day 
practical morality. He that would found his house 
upon a rock must be a ‘‘ doer of the works.’’ Let 
those who neglect their duties and hang their hopes 
upon the cross of the dying thief, while they refuse 
their own, look to it. A death-bed repentance, and 
an after-death salvation, are, doubtless, acceptable, 
and so is a plank when the ship with all its freight 
is sinking, yet, there is still some danger, notwith- 
standing all the divine mercies, that the kingdom of 
heaven which the great Teacher and all his first 
disciples preached, may not be a mere point in celes- 
tial geography, but really a great system of practical 
righteousness. If the laws of the kingdom were 
made for the government of this life, then ‘ obedi- 
ence and not sacrifice’ is required, and it will be 
totally vain to expect worship to sanctify wicked- 
ness, and to change our destiny without changing our 
real character through the agency of its constitu- 
tional laws. 

Again: If our views are correct, Education must 
be in fact what it is etymologically—the drawing out 
of the powers—the putting them into action—educ- 
ing their energies, and right direction of them. 
Moreover, the process and method of it must be 
alike in all the faculties of our nature, whether they 
be intellectual, moral or physical, for the reason, if 
for no other, that in all these kinds it is the employ- 
ment of the organism as the instrument of every 
species of activity. How well St. Paul knew, and 
how forcibly he puts the impediment of the unsub- 
dued and untrained instruments of ‘the flesh’’ 
against the efforts of “the spirit’’ to obey “the 
law.” The intellect may perceive, approve, deter- 
mine, and endeavor, but the refractory organization 





and the insurgent passions can defeat all power of 
virtuous resolution. 

If we would know how to educate any power of 
mind or heart, we may learn the whole secret in a 
gymnasium ; there, every nerve and muscle, whose 
force is to be made available, is trained and strength- 
ened by its own faithful exertion; every fibre is 
educated and made promptly obedient by being 
vigorously employed and often commanded. In 
like manner, the instincts, passions, and intellect are 
grown and governed, and not otherwise. If super- 
natural influences have any part in our mental and 
moral culture, (which is as clear in principle as it is 
certain in experience,) they act not without, nor 
contrary to, but through the natural laws of our con- 
stitution; for our relations to, and dependence upon, 
the heavens were in contemplation at the creation, 
and so were regularly provided for in the structure 
and laws of the human spirit. 

As a rule of conduct, this theory of habit teaches 
that there is an absolute, terrible, physical necessity 
that the practice of evil shall grow, and at last con- 
firm the tendency to evil—that vice, which is but an 
abuse of our moral faculties, by indulgence becomes 
their only use, as though it were their nature—that 
the propensities and blind animal instincts may grow 
into irresistibility—and, that in the strictest truth 
every immorality is pro tanto a forfeiture of moral 
liberty :—Habit is a second nature. We are, indeed, 
unconscious of the growth of our habits, as we are 
of the growth of our bodies. We do not feel that 
the minutes in their silent lapse move us forward to- 
ward our mortal term ; we observe not how a single 
meal increases our stature, or a single effort swells 
the muscle that it exerts, but reflection, and observa- 
tion at distant intervals confirm the facts. Could we 
but feel that our whole nature is under laws as cer- 
tain as these, we would not trifle with our highests 
interests as we do. The robust consciousness of 
liberty delusively persuades us that we shall always 
have the government of ourselves, and that we shal! 
be as free to choose our course after frequent de- 
partures from propriety as we feel while they are 
yet only in contemplation. We imagine that when 
we will we can take our stand in unbroken strength 
of soul upon the farthest verge of irregular indulg- 
ence, and say to the torrent of our passions, ‘“ thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” We forget that Sin is 
bondage, and that forgiveness itself can only remit 
penalties, while it leaves all the slavery of habit 
bound upon the faculties, whose health and life are 
in their freedom. 

Some one may say, “ but Paul was arrested upon 
the highway and converted in an instant.” Well, 
suppose his change an instanteneous one ; it is not 
in contradiction to our doctrine. His moral and re- 


ligious faculties were neither feeble, untrained, nor 
unprincipled. The very earnestness and violence of 
his hostility to Christianity proved their strength and 
zeeai in the service of the truth as he received it. 
‘‘ He verily thought within himself that he ought to 
do many things against the name of Jesus;’’ and 
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‘© In all good conscience he persecuted this way unto 
the death.” The religion which he opposed was in 
his apprehension a gross idolatry; its leader had 
been crucified for blasphemy ; for the breach of the 
Sabbath; for contempt of the priesthood; and for 
evil predictions against the temple and the ceremo- 
niel of worship of the true God. If Paul believed a 
lie he never loved its falsehood. His was mainly ax 
error of opinion, and his conduct was rather mistake 
than crime. He was in a moment convinced of the 
truth: The “‘ Nazarene,’’ whom he religiously ab- 
horred, spoke to him from heaven, and the mind that 
saw nothing but the obstinacy of error in the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, felt all the force of a divine war- 
ranty in the resurrection of the Lord. Quickly as 
thought could compass the great argument, all the 
energies of his noble soul enlisted in their new ser- 
vice with the vigor and devotion acquired by an 
honest practice in the hostile faith: he changed his 
banner, party, opinions, and their incidents, but he 
was new-born a man. The devotee of the old faith 
became a hero of the new—‘ straightway he 
preached the gospel in their synagogues.’”’ A bold, 
brave true man belongs to the right, even when he 
is most zealous for the wrong, and is always in the 
spirit of the truth; but no miracle could convert an 
unprincipled compromiser, a timid time-server, a 
fellow who consults the rascally doctrines of a selfish 
expediency for the direction of his conduct, a slave 
to party, a cheat, a coward. A respectable devil is 
cast out by a word of any disciple of the truth, but 
the shabby, driveling sort, the poor, “ deaf and dumb 
ones go not out but by Jong fasting and much 
prayer.” 

Reasoning by the rule which rises out of the pur- 
poses for which the creature is made, and infering 
the destiny from the constitution of the being, our 
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premises afford us the following among many note- 
worthy results :— 

Activity of all our powers to the extent of their 
capacity is enjoined by the fact of their bestowal. 
Liberty, according to law, is implied in their mere 
existence. 

They must be exerted in harmony with each other, 
and in due subordination of the lower to the higher ; 
and the relative rank of each is to be ascertained by 
the breadth of its range, and the value of its object. 

Nature has provided for the activities of life by 
the promptings of organic and mental uneasiness un- 
der prolonged repose, and by the attractiveness of 
their several objects to the multiform powers and 
capacities of our nature. Abuse is checked by pain 
and fatigue. 

But neither these promptings nor restraints are ir- 
resistible so early in the states which they were de- 
signed to remedy, nor are they so accurately adjusted 
in the force of urgency, as to secure perfect con- 
formity to the supreme law of our life. 

The boundaries of choice thus fixed, by the spon- 
taneous impulses on the one hand, and by the limita- 
tion of our powers on the other, may be narrowed 
or widened by the conduct of life; and within this 
domain—the area of moral liberty—all our virtues 
and vices display themselves. 

The laws of mind and morals are to be sought for 
in the will and purpose of the Creator; and these 
may be discovered both through reason and reve- 
lation. 

The facts of psychological science are experi- 
mental, and subject to the rules of the Inductive phi- 
losophy; but its principles and method, rejecting 
Efficient causes of phenomena, rest upon, and 
answer to, Final causes or the ultimate ends of ex- 
istence. 





VENICE. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 





’ I. 
Nicur on the Adriatic, night— 
And like a mirage of the plain, 
With all ker marvelous domes of light, 
Pale Venice looms along the main. 


No sound from the receding shore— 
No sound from all the broad lagoon, 
Save where the light and springing oar 
Brightens our track beneath the moon :— 


Or save where yon high campanile 
Gives to the listening sea its chime; 
Or where those dusky giants wheel 
And smite the ringing helm of Time.(1) 


*T is past, and Venice drops to rest— 
Alas! hers is a sad repose 

While in her brain and on her breast 
Tramples the vision of her foes. 





Erewhile from her mad dream of pain 
She rose upon her native flood, 

And struggled with the tyrant’s chain 
Till every link was stained with blood. 


The Austrian pirate, wounded, spurned 
Fled howling to the sheltering shore, 
But gathering all his crew returned 
And bound the Ocean Queen once more. 


°T is past—and Venice prostrate lies—__ 
And snarling round her couch of woes 

The watch-dogs, with their jealous eyes, 
Scowl where the stranger comes or goes.(2) 


Forsaken Venice, shalt not thou 
Yet hail a new arisen sun? 
Where is thy wingéd lion now 
That soared o’er Tyre and Ascalon ? 
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Can Michieli’s spirit rest, 
Or Dandolo thy thrall behold, 
Nor fire again one patriot breast 
Till freedom triumphs as of old? 


Alas! their swords, ensheathed in rust, 
Leap from their scabbards not as then, 
When Scio bowed her in the dust, 
And fell the conquered Saracen. 


Oh, can it be that valor dies, 

And is her banner loved no more, 
But left in dusky armories 

To ruin with the Bucentaur ?(3) 


II. 


’T is past—and silent as a dream 
Between these walls I glide along 
Where palaces around me teem 
With visions overveiled with song :— 


With song not born of living sound ; 
More lasting, Venice, thy towers, 
Wove by the mighty dead, who bound 

Thy forehead with immortal flowers. 


Lo, here awhile suspend the oar, 
Rest in the Mocenigo’s shade,(4) 
For Genius hath within this door 


His charmed, though transient dwelling made. 


Somewhat of ‘‘ Harold’s’’ spirit yet 
Methinks still lights these crumbling halls, 
For where the flame of song is set 
1t burns though all the temple falls. 


Oh, tell me not those days were given 
To passion and her pampered brood— 

Or that the eagle stoops from heaven 
To dye his talons deep in blood. 


I hear alone his deathless strain 
From sacred inspiration won, 

As I would only watch again 
The eagle when he nears the sun. 


III. 


Oh, would some friend were with me now, 
. Some friend well tried and cherished long, 
To share the scene; but chiefly thou, 
Sole source and object of my song. 


By Olivolo’s dome and tower(5) 
What joy to clasp thy hand in mine, 
While through my heart this sacred hour 
Thy voice should melt like mellow wine. 


What time or place so fit as this, 
To bid the gondolier withhold, 

And dream through one soft age of bliss 
The olden story—never old ? 


The domes suspended in the sky 
Swim all above me broad and fair, 

And in the wave their shadows lie— 
Twin phantoms of the sea and air, 


O’er all the scene a halo plays, 
Slow fading, but how lovely yet ; 
For here the brightness of past days 
Still lingers, though the sun is set. 


Oft in my bright and boyish hours 
I lived in dreams that now I live, 





And saw these palaces and towers 
In all the light romance can give. 


They rose along my native stream, 
They charmed the lakelet in the glen ; 
But in this hour the waking dream 
More frail and dream-like seems than then. 


A matchless scene, a matchless night, 
A tide below, a moon above; 

An hour for music and delight, 
For gliding gondolas and love. 


But here, alas! you hark in vain, 
When Venice fell her music died, 
And silent as a funeral train 
Her blackened barges swim the tide.(6) 


The harp which Tasso loved to wake 
Hangs on the willow where it sleeps, 
And while the light strings sigh or break 

Pale Venice by the water weeps. 


IV. 


*T is past, and morning from the sea, 
Like some great alchemist of old, 

With its alembic mystery 
Turns all the towers and domes to gold. 


Here burns the Basalisk—a fire(7) 
Of argent splendor, such as lent 

Rare pinions to my young desire, 
What time it cleaved the Orient. 


Age here hath seemed to stay his hand, 
To spare what Beauty holds in fee ;— 

And here his favorite trophies stand, 
The brazen steeds of victory. 


How many a proud triumphal arch 


Looked prouder where these steeds were throncd ; 


How many an empire in their march 
Beneath their crushing feet have groaned. 


Through countless centuries they whirled 
The conquerors from mart to mart, 

And trampled over half the world 
From Antony to Bonaparte. 


They stand, St. Mark, above thy doors, 
A mockery Venice scarcely needs, 

To show her how the northern boors 
Have tamed your lion and your steeds. 


Where waved your vassal flags of yore, 
By valor in the Orient won, 

I see the Austrian Vulture soar, 
A blot against the morning sun. 


What, Venice conquered, and a slave! 
Methinks that were a tocsin blow 
To call from out his sainted grave 
Her grand old champion Dandolo !(8) 


V. 


I mount the Giant’s Stairway—here, 
Where many a doge went up to power— 
Where one descended to the bier— 
A giant stride in his last hour! 


A giant stride from power to shame; 
One from the bier unto the block: 

Thus here with his old tottering frame 
Faliero met the headsman’s shock.(9) 
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But these are scenes I would forget 
Among the masters such as these, 

With Titian and with Tintorett, 
And the enchanting Veronese. 


Oh, Titian, would some second hand 
Might grasp the secret thou dost keep ; 

But ah, thy brush with Prospero’s wand 
Lies buried many a fathom deep. 


High sitting on an iris throne 
Thou holdest empire far apart, 
Thy hues have music all their own— 
The glowing Tasso, thou, of Art. 


Titian and Tasso—these are sounds 

That charmed erewhile my fondest dreams, 
A clarion from the distant bounds 

Where Fame’s illuding banner beams. 


And these are sounds which charm me still; 
But not as in that earlier time— 

Here at the foot of their great hill 
I see the heights I may not climb. 


VI. 
’T is past—and weary droops the wing 
That thus hath borne me idly on; 
The thoughts I have essayed to sing 
Are but as bubbles touched and gone. 


But, Venice, cold his soul must be, 
Who, looking on thy beauty, hears 
The story of thy wrongs, if he 
Is moved toneither song nor tears. 


To glide by temples fair and proud, 
Between deserted marble walls, 

Or see the hireling foeman crowd, 
Rough-shod, her noblest palace halls; 


To know her left to Vandal foes, 
Until her nest be robbed and gone; 

To see her bleeding breast, which shows 
How dies the Adriatic swan; 


To know that all her wings are shorn, 
That Fate has written her decree, 
That soon the nations here shall mourn 

The lone Palmyra of the sea; 


To hear a rough and foreign speech 
Commanding the old ocean mart— 

Are mournful sights and sounds that reach 
And wake to pity all the heart! 


Vil. 
Greece fell, and from her dying hand 
Rome caught the torch of Freedom then— 
Rome died, and reaching to the land 
Venice took up the flame again; 


She trimmed it well and bade it wave 
A thousand years o’er all the sea, 

Then fell, and in her fall she gave 
That torch, my country, unto thee ? 


For this, her memory should be dear; 
For this, ere breathes her latest sigh, 

Bring flowers to deck her waiting bier, 
That she may not unhonored die. 


And might this chaplet, ere its blight, 
A moment bind her dying brow 
Henceforth forever hold a lovelier light— 
A brightness that it has not now. 





*T is at her feet—there let it lie 
Till worthier flowers its place renew, 
And landward turning, I must sigh. 
Dear Venice, from my heart, adieu! 


NOTES. 


(1) Ona palace facing the piazza of Saint Mark are 
placed two colossal bronze figures, in the open air, which 
strike the hour upon an enormous bell. 

(2) One of the most notable, and at the same time 
touching scenes of the late revolutions in Europe, was 
that of Venice, a single and unaided city rising and 
throwing off the Austrian yoke, and for a whole month 
withstanding all the force which a powerful and tyranni- 
cal government could bring to bear. But in spite of her 
many sacrifices and her bravery she was compelled to 
yield again, and the few privileges which she enjoyed 
under her previous bondage were now all taken away, 
and the gray-coated hordes of the enemy are permitted to 
crowd her piazzas and desecrate her palaces. The visitor 
who was formerly received with welcome, and who could 
gratify his curiosity or desire for information, now finds 
himself stopped at every turn and corner by some impu- 
dent Austrian boor, or is referred to the still more inso- 
lent authorities. 

(3) In the Arsenal there is a model of the renowned 
Bucentaur, a vessel of great costliness and splendor, 
which tradition says, rode the sea covered with flowers, 
amid the roar of cannon and the flourish of music, and 
the hymenial hymn of the Adriatic, a fitting emblem of 
the glory and riches of Venice. 

(4) The Mocenigo palace, on the grand canal, was oc- 
cupied by Lord Byron. Much scandal has gone abroad 
in regard to his several years residence in Venice. He 
may, however, it is said, deserve some indulgence on ac- 
count of his abundant charities, which were quite equal 
to his dissipations, 

(5) Every year, on the feast of the Purification, nearly 
all the marriages of the city were celebrated together in 
the same church, situated on the small island of Olivolo. 

(6) The gondolos hung with black, look as if they were 
in mourning for the city; and the gondolier, instead of 
singing the verses of Ariosto or Tasso, is but a poor boat- 
man with but little poetry in his composition, whose only 
song is a harsh ‘ ah, eh!’ at the corners of the canals, in 
order to avoid collision with other boats. 

(7) The Basilica of Saint Mark, with its gorgeous and 
many-columned angular front, and its lead-covered cupo- 
las, looks like some mosque which had been borne away 
as a trophy from Cairo or Constantinople. The four 


| bronze steeds, known as the horses of Corinth, or the 


Carrousel, which have fallen a prey to so many different 
conquerors, at so many different ages of the world, and 
which, but a few years ago, made a visit to Paris under 
the direction of Napoleon, have now resumed the position 
which they so long occupied over the principal door of 
this church. Some have regarded these horses asa Ro- 
man work, of Nero’s time; others say they are Greek, 
and from the Island of Chios, and that they were carried 
to Constantinople in the fifth century by order of Theo- 
dosius. They are among the most interesting relics to be 
found in Venice, 


(8) Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolo 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering chief. 
Byron. 


(9) The story of Faliero has been so well and accu- 
rately told by Lord Byron, that the reader is doubtless 
well acquainted with the misfortunes of that illustrious 
but ill-starred Doge of Venice. 
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(Continued from page 165.) 


PART II. 


But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did 1 go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Julius Cesar, 


From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage ; 
Till in the furious elemental war, 

Dissolved, the whole precipitated mass 

Unbroken floods and solid torrents pour. Thomson, 


Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In the red west. Bryant. 


Tue cavalcade pursued a course varying but little 
from due north, rapidly nearing the mountains in 
that direction. 

They were led by him whom Harding had re- 
cognized as the sot-disant French count, De Mar- 
siac, Who rode a few paces in advance. Half a dozen 
of his followers came next, and the rear was brought 
up by the remainder, excepting four, who occupied 
the centre, with the prisoners. Each of the latter 
was flanked by two rancheros, who carefully kept 
his bridle, and jealously watched every movement 
of their charge. Harding thought they might safely 
relax their vigilance a little, since both he and Grant 
were securely bound to the saddle, and wholly un- 
armed. But when a flash of lightning—now be- 
coming more frequent—enabled him to see the leader, 
he observed that the furtive glance which he threw 
behind him redoubled the assiduity of his guards, 
and materially abridged the few chances of escape. 
He cared little for this, however, for he was well 
acquainted with the bearings of the country, and 
saw that they were heading directly for Piedritas, 
whither he was not unwilling to go. The story of 
Grant had agitated him even more deeply than his 
manner had evinced; and though he would not have 
deserted his duty to clear up his doubts, he was less 
annoyed than might have been supposed when the 
responsibility rested upon another. 

Grant rode a few paces in the rear of his fellow- 
prisoner, and was confused by vague apprehensions 
and conjectures in regard to the purposes of their 
captor. He had recognized De Marsiac at the same 
moment with Harding; and, believing himself the 
favored lover of the young Sefiora Eltorina—who, 
he doubted not, had discarded the count—his imagi- 
nation conjured up images of captivity and death, by 
no means pleasant. He even believed—so egotisti- 
cal was his fancy—that when the count looked back 
from time to time his eyes were bent upon him, not 
upon Harding—as if the object of the capture had 
been himself alone! 





For more than half an hour after they set out, not 
a word was spoken aloud by any one—every man 
seemed to understand what was required of him, 
without further orders. During that time the heavy 
clouds which had gathered about the crests of the 
sterra gradually crept down its slopes, and poured 
into the gorges and ravines. The lightning grew 
more vivid and frequent, and the thunder, which 
had been but a low, distant rumble, gradually in- 
creased in volume and activity. The moon, which 
had emerged for a few moments from the folds of 
the coming storm, was again shrouded, and the party 
saw their way only by the electric flashes. The 
horses became restive and impatient—rearing and 
plunging in affright, and almost casting their riders 
from the saddle. They were even more impressed 
with awe of the tempest than the men; and, with 
the brute instinct of companionship, at each succes- 
sive flash they nestled, trembling, together, and could 
only be moved by the spur. But still De Marsiac 
held on his way—rather increasing his speed with 
the deepening gloom, and occasionally sinking the 
rowels deep into the flanks of his prancing horse. 

Harding was by no means timid; but even he 
thought the terror of the animals far from unnatural ; 
for so vivid and pervading was the lightning that the 
arms and accoutrements of the men, and every plate 
and buckle in the trappings of their steeds looked 
blue and venomous in its glare. It was a dead calm, 
yet those who carried metal could feel, at each suc- 
cessive flash, a cold sensation, as of a wandering 
breath of air; and the foliage of the low bushes, 
usually a bright green, paled to an unhealthy, jaun- 
diced white, and quivered as if some one shook the 
branches. Before them, great streams of fire seemed 
flowing down the mountain-side ; and between the 
terrible crashes of thunder, they could see fierce 
tongues of flame, leaping up and out from the slowly 
settling cloud. There was no interval of darkness, 
no moment of silence—the hissing of the burning 
fluid never ceased, and the reverberations of the 
thunder were repeated and prolonged by gorges, 
cliffs and crags. But the storm had not yet broken— 
not a drop of rain had fallen, not a leaf had been 
stirred by the wind. 

Still the count rode on—the only effect apparently 
produced upon him by the storm being an angry 
impatience, manifested in muttered curses, and in 
the frequent spurring of his frightened horse. He 
had, however, no choice but to proceed; for the 
country offered no place of shelter, and they were 
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as well in the saddle as on the ground. But they 
were rapidly approaching the spurs, which put out 
into the plain from the mountains “ like the fingers 
of a hand,” and the lightning gave them brief 
glimpses of the mouths of ravines, beds of torrents, 
washed down between, to the level of the open 
country. The deepest of these were usually dark 
and gloomy even by daylight; but now their re- 
motest corners—the crevices and recesses of the 
rocks, and the secret places of their craggy sides— 
were brilliantly illuminated; while the roar of the 
clouds, which lay piled about their heads, poured 
out from their yawning mouths, like torrents of 
thunder. 

As they neared these the ground grew damp, and 
now and then a horse’s foot sunk into the uncertain 
soil, spattering the sand and water several yards 
about him. The footing was indeed becoming in- 
secure, compelling a more careful pace; but, at the 
end of a few minutes, De Marsiac came to a sudden 
halt, upon the margin of a shallow stream—appa- 
rently the same upon which the army had been en- 
camped. Here a brief and hurried consultation took 
place between him and one of the leading files—a 
Jieutenant, as it seemed—and then turning his horse’s 
head again up the stream, he resumed his course, at 
a swinging gallop. The little river grew much nar- 
rower as they approached the mountains; and when 
the count dashed in between two of the spurs, its 
waters were confined within a bed not more than 
six feet wide. Between it and the crags it skirted 
there was barely room for three to ride abreast ; and 
in the first half mile the party were forced by pro- 
jecting rocks to cross its current more than once. 

It was one of the gorges so common in mountain- 
ous districts, washed out by the swift streams, run- 
ning without intermission through countless ages, 
and eating year by year into the rugged granite. Its 
bed sloped upward toward the mountain, but the 
cliffs grew higher as they ascended, and in many 
places when they cast their eyes up toward the sky, 
they could see immense rocks, supporting groves of 
pines and cedars, almost directly above their heads. 
Here and there, little jets of water leaped from the 
precipices, glancing along the moss-grown rocks, or 
reaching the bottom only in thin mist. The mois- 
ture made the footing slippery, and the way became 
more difficult at every step. Large masses of gra- 
nite blocked up the path, huge trunks of pine and 
cedar, brought down by their fall, sometimes bridged 
the stream—they could scarcely ride one hundred 
yards without being foreed to cross from one shore 
to the other. 

To aman of De Marsiac’s temper this must soon 
become intolerable; and, at length, losing all pa- 
tience with the slow progress thus made in their 
zigzag course, he turned his horse directly into the 
stream, and checking him into a walk, took his way 
straight up its bed. 

In the mean time the storm had broken upon the 
mountain plateau above, and the roar of the wind 
among the pines came mingled with the peals of 
thunder. First, a few drops of rain fell pattering on 





the stream, or glancing from the rocks with an oc- 
easional wandering eddy of damp air from above; 
then, a light gust, driving mist and hail, and anon a 
sheet of water, scarcely broken into drops, dashed 
furiously over the precipice, almost blinding the 
party with its violence. The lightning became even 
more vivid and incessant, for the cloud was hover- 
ing directly above them, and the thunder reverbe- 
rated through the gorge, as if every crevice in the 
rocks had been a cannon’s mouth. The horsemen 
were dripping wet in a moment; for blankets and 
cloaks were no protection. 

But this was not the worst : for now little pebbles 
and even considerable stones, driven from the in- 
clined plane of the plateau by the force of the wind, 
came rattling down the crags, increasing in momen- 
tum as they rolled for hundreds of feet. As the 
wind grew more violent, the labored swaying of the 
trees loosened and dislodged huge rocks—and these, 
tumbling, with crushing force and enormous bounds, 
from ledge to ledge, threatened instant annihilation 
to all below. One of these—a rock weighing seve- 
ral tons—after leaping twice quite across the chasm, 
plunged down into the stream directly before De 
Marsiac’s horse—damming the waters for a moment 
and sending them in jets and sheets many yards 
around! The danger was becoming frightful; but 
only the wings of a bird would have enabled them 
to escape it! There was nothing for it, but to push 
forward and take the chances! The count guided 
his horse around the rock, and, shouting the word 
“Follow !” to his men, in a voice whose notes could 
be heard even in that tumult, still breasted the cur- 
rent. 

The soldiers no longer held the bridles of their 
prisoners; but escape was impossible, and they 
thought only of scrambling forward. They were 
like men between the tall buildings of a city shaken 
by an earthquake; it was useless to stand still, and 
to retreat was as perilous as to advance! Another 
and another rock came crashing through the tops of 
trees, or tearing other rocks from the beds where 
they had lain for ages, and bringing tempests of 
stones and trees and earth to the narrow bottom. 
All distinetions of friend and foe were forgotten ; 
Harding and Grant, both of whom had freed them- 
selves from their bonds, scrambled along indiscrimi- 
nately with their captors, and thought only of escap- 
ing from the elements. No one spoke—every man’s 
teeth were set hard against each other, and every 
eye was strained toward the upper mountain, where 
they hoped to find safety. De Marsiac still pushed 
forward—leaping his horse, here, over the trunk of 
a tree, turning aside, there, to avoid a rock, or rein- 
ing suddenly up to escape a falling mass, and then 
spurring sternly over or around it. 

It seemed a miracle that they were not all ground 
to powder by the frightful tempest of missiles. But 
a new and more certain danger now assailed them! 
The little jets of water, which were usually dissi- 
pated into spray before they reached the ground, 
Were now becoming great spouts and furious tor- 
rents, many of them larger than the main stream 
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had been when they entered it. The latter was 
indeed only a narrow rivulet, but it occupied quite 
one third of the space between the cliffs, and these 
were mere walls, too nearly perpendicular to be 
scaled. The stream was now rapidly rising! When 
they first rode into it the water had scarcely reached 
their horse’s knees—now it leaped up till its ripples 
touched their stirrups! It soon became impossible 
to ride against its current, and they were forced 
again to seek the bank. 

This margin speedily disappeared—the torrent 
rushed furiously round the points of rocks, or across 
from cliff to cliff, sweeping like a mill-race through 
the whole width! When the horsemen dashed 
across the channel, as they were obliged frequently 
to do, their steeds were forced to swim; and some- 
times drifting, in spite of their struggles, below the 
obstacles they were endeavoring to pass, they were 
compelled to "renew the effort more than once. 
Their time and strength were thus wasted in fruit- 
less strivings, while every moment the rising of the 
waters manifested the importance of husbanding 
both, 

A huge rock fell, with a loud plash, directly be- 
fore one of the men who was endeavoring to cross: 
his horse sheered with fright, the current seized 
him, as in the grasp of a giant, and horse and rider 
were borne away, to be seen no more! A shriek of 
agony and dread mingled with the din and uproar of 
the tempest, but no man halted for a moment, or 
turned his head to look! A wild, unearthly neigh 
came next—the dumb brute’s cry of horror !—and 
then the torrent swept him after his rider! Another 
and another followed, uttering each the same dread- 
ful shriek—but no man turned his head! One of the 
drowning wretches seized the stirrup of another 
who was yet safe—appealing in piteous tones for 
help—but his comrade cut him loose with his sabre, 
and eagerly pressed forward! 

Fear had overcome humanity ! 

De Marsiac still kept the lead—his tall form mov- 
ing erect in the lurid light, and his horse bravely 
breasting the current. After him now came Hard- 
ing, who, riding a splendid American charger, had 
passed all but the count, and was rapidly gaining on 
him. Grant followed him closely—for he too was 
well mounted, and the burden of his weight was 
small. Straggling, isolated or in couples, the sur- 
vivors of the devoted band strained every nerve to 
gain the advance. But it was in vain: nay, it was 
evident that should the water continue to rise as 
rapidly for half an hour longer, even the most pow- 
erful must be swept away! And yet no avenue of 
escape—no accessible ledge—not even a goat-path to 
the upper ground—could any where beseen! They 
were completely hemmed by granite ramparts, and 
the flood boiled higher at every step! 

But their situation—already as perilous as it well 
could be—became even worse! Hitherto, they had 
been able to see the dangers which encompassed 
them, and to follow the only paths left open: but 
now the lightning suddenly ceased, and, except an 





occasional flash from the receding tempest, they 


were left to grope their way in darkness, only the 
deeper for the momentary light ! 

“Push ahead, count!”’ shouted Harding, as he 
found his way stopped by De Marsiac’s horse, and 
could find no path to pass him. 

“‘T must wait for the lightning,’ said the count 
calmly; “my horse refuses to move.”’ 

“Go on, Harding!” cried Grant from behind: 
“this is certainly no place to halt !”’ 

A flash of lightning lit up the scene as he spoke, 
and the glimpse made their hearts sink still lower! 
An immense rock, like a rough-hewn column, had 
fallen from above, extending quite across the stream, 
and effectually stopping further progress! The wa- 
ters, temporarily dammed, had acquired new fury 
from the impediment, and were now pouring over it 
in a broad and hissing sheet of foam; and the eddies 
below were rapidly cutting away the foundation of 
a great ledge, which, already partially loosened, 
hung trembling above their heads! Where they 
stood they must soon be crushed to death; and they 
could move only to plunge into a whirlpool, in 
search of a fate scarcely less certain! 

‘We are lost!” said the count, in a voice very 
low, but thrillingly audible through the roar of the 
torrent, the dash of rain, and the reverberations of 
the thunder. 

** Not without an effort !”’ said Harding resolutely. 
“Wait for another flash.”’ 

It was full a minute before the chasm was again 
illuminated ; and to the watchers that minute seemed 
an age; for they could feel the waters rising round 
their feet, and the sound of rolling stones and sliding 
earth above them, warned them that they had no 
time to lose. They waited in breathless silence, 
while their horses swayed and struggled with the 
current. At last the flash came—flickering and 
playing upon the manifold dangers about them, as if 
in mockery of all endeavors to escape. The foam- 
ing waters shone pink and yellow in the light, and 
the rocks seemed burning with a lambent, bluish 
flame. 

“Follow me!” shouted Harding, with the quick 
decision which marked all he did; and spurring his 
horse into the boiling eddy, followed by the others, 
with a desperate, plunging struggle, he gained the 
other bank. At the same moment the broad ledge, 
beneath which they had been waiting, nodded from 
its place, hung suspended for an instant, and then 
fell with a tremendous crash into the water. Large 
quantities of earth and stone, dislodged by its fall, 
slid grinding down upon and across it, and the whole 
weight of the current was turned upon the spot where 
the weary horsemen stood. 

“Back to the other bank!” shouted Harding 
again—and once more he plunged into the torrent, 
implicitly followed by friend and foe. 

A desperate scramble ensued. The slide had 
raised the bank several feet; but the earth was loose 
and crumbling, and the water was fast cutting it 
away. Skillfully managed, Harding’s horse at once 
gained the level, and was soon followed by Grant 
and De Marsiac, with about half of his men. The 
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horses of the remainder placed their fore-féet upon 
the bank, but it crumbled and slid away beneath 
them! With neigh and shriek both horse and rider 
fell backward, and were whirled away with dizzy 
speed ! 

“This way, now!’ once more called Harding, 
whose promptness had given him the entire com- 
mand; and, turning his horse up the slope formed 
by the sliding earth, with two or three violent 
plunges he gained the upper surface of the fallen 
ledge. De Marsiac and Grant again followed, with 
eight of the rancheros, but the insecure embankment 
gave way at the moment, and two of the latter were 
borne away after their lost comrades! The sur- 
vivors were for the present in safety; but more than 
half the party had found a watery grave! 

The eleven now dismounted, and gathered to- 
gether, cold, fatigued, and shivering, in a circle; 
for there was barely room enough upon the rock for 
them to stand with their horses. They looked into 
each other’s pale faces by the light of the storm, as 
if each were surprised to see the others alive. Like 
men just issuing from a dark place, as yet unaccus- 
tomed to the light—they were too much confused by 
the transition from extreme peril to comparative 
safety fully to possess their faculties. 

Harding was the first to speak, as he had been the 
first to act. 

** So, count,”’ said he, in a tone of some bitterness, 
‘‘we meet again in circumstances rather unfavor- 
able.” 

“ Too true,’’ De Marsiac replied, with an inclina- 
tion of the head: ‘‘ But I hope you will forgive me 
if I rejoice that you are of our party, for without 
you none of us would now have been alive.”’ 

*‘ May I ask, then,” continued Harding, in the 
same tone, ‘‘ the object of seeking my company at 
all? Our former acquaintance gave me no reason 
to believe you so fond of it!” 

‘‘T was not aware of your identity until you re- 
cognized me,” replied the count calmly. ‘I had 
no expectation of such a meeting, and, I hope you 
will believe, no special desire for it.” 

“‘ You were not seeking me, then. But I presume 
you Were not quite so ignorant of the identity of my 
companion ?”’ 

‘* [ had seen him rather more recently,’’ the count 
replied, smiling significantly, and bowing toward 
the young man, asa flash of lightning enabled him 
to see his face. Harding could detect a gleam be- 
yond the electric in his eyes, and saw that the cour- 
teous bow was quite as eloquent of hatred as of 
politeness. Grant turned away with a contemptuous 
toss of the head, and busied himself about the trap- 
pings of his horse. 

““ What commission do you hold in the Mexican 
army ?”’ asked Harding abruptly, after a pause. 

‘** None whatever,” answered the count. 

“Then this is an expedition undertaken on your 
own private account; and”—he added in a low 
voice—“ for your own purposes of revenge.’ 

* You certainly guess well,’’? said De Marsiac, 
with another bow and a courteous smile, “ for such 





is the fact. This young man has injured me— 
vitally; and he is now my prisoner. As for your- 
self, you are at liberty to go whithersoever you may 
choose.”’ 

“ A blessed privilege, upon my word !”’ said Hard- 
ing, as another flash of lightning revealed the scene 
around him. “ But I think I should have appreciated 
your kindness rather more highly had you mani- 
fested it sooner.” 

“Tt cannot be helped now,” said the count care- 
lessly; “‘so I suppose you must even remain with 
us, until such time as we can separate in safety.”’ 

‘The water is rising over the ledge !’’ exclaimed 
one of the men. And so it was—gradually encroach- 
ing, inch by inch, dashing in foam across the corner 
here, there running obliquely along the edge, and 
seeming slowly, but surely, preparing to swallow 
up the forlorn travelers. : 

“There is no danger,” said the count calmly. 
“The storm is past, and the water will soon subside. 
I see daylight is approaching, too; and when we 
once get a steady view of our situation, we shall 
find some path by which to escape.” 

He was right. The dawn had probably appeared 
on the plateau some minutes before it penetrated the 
chasm ; and its strength was now rapidly increasing, 
both by its own advance and the retreat of the clouds 
over the southern sterra. Within a quarter of an 
hour after he made the announcement, the lightning 
was no longer visible, and the cold, damp gray of 
the morning stole down the gorge, and revealed the 
full extent of the perils they had passed. 

“If we had had daylight,” said the count, gazing 
round, “we should never have escaped: the dark- 
ness, Which we considered one of the perils, was in 
fact our chief protection.”’ 

And he might have added, men will often brave 
dangers in the dark, the sight of which would appal 
and unnerve them. 

By sunrise—an hour to be determined only by the 
streaks of light among the pines which crowned the 
sterra, and the kindling colors of the fleecy clouds, 
which had drifted from the storm, and now hung, 
scarcely moving, in mid-air above the. mountains— 
the waters had begun visibly to subside; and, so 
rapid was the current, an hour sufficed to reduce the 
torrent to a gentle rivulet again. The large rock, 
which had stopped the progress of the detachment, 
for a time dammed up the water, but a little stream 
quietly worked its way around the western end, 
and, cutting out the loose, gravelly soil, soon washed 
itself a wider bed. The broad sheet, which had 
been dashing over the rock, now trickled faiatly 
down its side: anon, this ceased also; large stones 
began to roll from their foundations into the new 
current; every moment made the passage wider, 
until, at the end of half an hour, another channel 
was formed broad enough for the waters; and the 
stream, pushed from its ancient bed, accommodated 
itself to the change, and once more became the 
sparkling rivulet. The roar of the flood, as it went 
gradually down, was like the moan of a dying wind 
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in a deep forest; and the mildest breath of spring is 
not more gentle in its murmurs, than was the little 
rill, so recently a furious and overwhelming torrent. 

With some difficulty, leading their horses, the 
party clambered down from the rock of refuge, and 
gained the lower level. 

‘‘ Before we proceed farther,’’ said the count, ad- 
dressing Harding—for he never spoke to Grant—*‘ I 
must have youg parol not to attempt escape: other- 
wise I must resume the precautions, which the loss 
of my men has rendered still more necessary.” 

‘*¢] thought you had no desire to detain me,’’ said 
Harding. 

‘‘T cannot make the distinction now,’’ answered 
the count, in a low voice; ‘ but I will explain after 
a while.”’ 

‘Shall we give our parol, Grant ?’’ asked Harding 
of his comrade. 

‘“‘T suppose there is no alternative,’’ said the lat- 
ter, as if yielding to the necessity. But this was 
only affectation ; for he, too, saw that he was to be 
taken to the vicinity of Piedritas, whither he was 
not at all unwilling to go—even though he went in 
the inconvenient category of a captive. 

The parol was given and the march resumed. 

An hour’s ride brought them near the head of the 
ravine—a point where a precipitous path led up from 
the bed of the stream toa ledge on the mountain’s 
side, along which two men might ride abreast—with 
a deep abyss upon one hand, and a perpendicular 
crag upon the other. As they gained the shelf, De 
Marsiac paused and called Harding forward to his 
side; and, directing his lieutenant to ride a few 
paces in the rear with his men and the other pri- 
soner, he thus commenced a conversation with his 
companion— 

** You seemed to conjecture something of my mo- 
tive in seizing your friend—”’ 

‘‘It was only conjecture,’’ said Harding, inter- 
posing. 

““] presume so,” continued the count calmly. 
‘‘ But even to form that, you must have had some 
information from Grant—a fact which confirms me 
in the faith that I have done right in seizing him. 
But, I may possibly be mistaken; and, if I am, I 
should be very unwilling to detain either you or 
him.” 

“You do not wish to keep me, as it is,’’ said 
Harding. 

“ No,’ assented the count; ‘* but I would rather 
set Grant at liberty with you, if I could; and I pre- 
sume both he and you would also prefer that course. 
I captured him in order to get certain information, 
which concerns me deeply; and if you can give me 
such an account of the matters to which I allude as 
to justify it, I will forthwith send you both back to 
the vicinity of your army.” 

Harding reflected for a few moments in silence. 
He perceived that the count had no suspicion of his 
pretensions to Margarita’s hand, and ground his 
teeth when he thought how completely he must 
have been forgotten. But he resolved to keep De 
Marsiac in ignorance, and to turn his evident desire 








to make a confident of him to the accomplishment 


of his own purposes. Before speaking, however, 
he wished to see his way more clearly. 

** You offer a premium for deception,’’ said he, at 
length. 

‘¢] know you well enough,’’ answered the count, 
with a bow, ‘to be quite sure that if you tell me 
any thing at all, it will be strictly the truth.” 

** Thank you,’’ said Harding, bowing in his turn ; 
‘but I donot clearly understand to what matters 
you allude.”’ 

‘* May I conclude, then,” asked De Marsiac, “ that 
if I explain fully, you will give me the benefit of 
whatever information you may have?” 

‘JT will answer your questions, at all events,’ 
Harding replied. 

** That will be sufficient,” said the count; and he 
commenced— 

** You recollect the young Sefiorita Eltorena in 
the city ?—the daughter of Colonel Eltorena, whose 
hacienda was—”’ 

‘*] have met her once or twice,” said Harding 
carelessly. ‘* Once, I think, in Vera Cruz, and after- 
ward in ‘ the city.’ ”’ 

‘* Well,’ said the count, “I do not know whether 
you ever heard that I have some pretensions to her 
hand—”’ 

‘‘] have heard it—from Grant,” said Harding 
quickly. 

‘“‘] have the sanction of her mother,’’ continued 
De Marsiac, ‘‘ and was, I think, on the point of gain- 
ing her consent also—indeed, I was authorized to 
say she loved me, from her own words—”’ 

*‘ Infamous perfidy !”? exclaimed Harding, with a 
start. 

The count gazed wonderingly at him—surprised 
to see so much emotion in one apparently uninter- 
ested. But attributing it to the information he had 
received from Grant, and his interest in the suit of 
his friend, as Harding hinted, he went on— 

“We were at the Hacienda de los Piedritas, and 
a few days would have made my happiness com- 
plete—when, one morning, this young man was 
brought to the place, ill with fever. The army 
marched away, commending him to the care of the 
Sefiora and Margarita—and from that time I had no 
peace. Margarita was feeding and nursing him 
night and day—she had not a moment to spare for 
any one else—she would break abruptly away from 
me in the midst of the most interesting conversation 
—she declined our ordinary rambles on the moun- 
tain—she even refused to ride over the grounds! I[ 
had dwindled to nothing—was a mere cipher—and 
when I mentioned myself or my hopes, she thrust 
this whey-faced Adonis into my teeth with evident 
malice. I could do nothing but wait, with what 
patience I could command, for his recovery and de- 
parture. When he became convalescent she was 
continually with him in the garden. Once I saw 
him in an attitude of entreaty, and am almost certain 
she was about to throw herself into his arms!” 

Harding dashed his spurs into his horses flanks, 
causing him to bound forward so violently, as almost 
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to throw him from the saddle; but he recovered 
himself and his steed, and the count went on, too 
much absorbed in his story to observe his compa- 
nion’s excitement— 

‘‘ My approach interrupted them, and broke upthe 
tableau, and from that time till the departure of 
Grant I saw them together nomore. Whether they 
met or not, I do not know—though I have reason to 
believe they did, at Jeast occasionally. After he 
went away, I renewed my suit, and was coldly re- 
ceived—but I am still at a loss to conjecture what is 
the precise state of things between her and your 
friend. He is now my prisoner—captured at the 
cost of a dozen lives—but if you can ussure me 
that my suspicions are without foundation, | will 
set him at liberty, and send him back safe to the 
army.” 

‘‘ But if they are just—”’ suggested Harding— 

‘“‘' Then,” said the count determinedly, ‘ he shall 
not escape until he shall have renounced all preten- 
sions to the Sefiorita’s hand, if I should have to keep 
him tiil my last hour.”’ 

‘¢ He was relating this story to me,”’ said Harding, 
after musing for a few moments, “‘ when you made 
your onset, and broke off the thread in the middle 
of the narrative. He was certainly much enamored 
of her; but the interruption prevented my learning 
the result of his suit.’’ 

‘“ Will you be my friend, then,’’ demanded the 
count, turning suddenly toward him, “and ascertain 
the facts for me ?”’ 

‘‘Not so fast,” said Harding with asmile. ‘I 
will make a stipulation with you: The column from 
whose rear you captured us, is moving on Saltillo, 
with the expectation of meeting the enemy. Now, 
I am anxious to reach my regiment before the 
attack—”’ 

** You can easily do that,’’ eagerly interrupted the 
count; “ for, excepting one thousand cavalry, there 
are no troops north of San Louis. Santa Anna is 
still at that place, and will probably not move in this 
direction for four or five weeks.” 

“Very well,”’ said Harding. ‘‘ Now, if you will 
give me your pledge to release me in time for my 
purpose, I will give you my parol not to leave you 
until I shall have learned how the matter stands, and 
acquainted you with the facts.”’ 

‘* Concluded !”’ said the count eagerly ; ‘‘a treaty ! 
You have my word of honor to that effect.” 

‘“‘ But,”’ continued Harding, “‘ after riding so long, 
and talking so confidentially with you, I am con- 
vinced that if Grant really considers you his rival, 
it will be useless for me to make any inquiries of 
him. His suspicions would be aroused forthwith— 
for he is by no means dull—and my questioning 
might be worse than fruitless.’’ 

‘** What do you propose, then ?’’ asked the count. 

“Since you were imprudent enough,” answered 
Harding, ‘‘ to allow Grant to see us talking, the only 
course left open is to resort at once to the Sefiorita. 
You know I am already slightly acquainted with 
her; and by representing myself as an envoy from 
Grant, will soon be able to gain her confidence. 





That point once gained, the rest will be all plain 
sailing.”’ 

** But how will you account for being in company 
with me?” asked De Marsiac, doubtfully. 

‘* She must not know,’’ Harding replied, “ that J 
am aware of your being in the neighborhood; you 
can point out the place, and [ will go alone.” 

De Marsiac seemed to have some misgivings about 
the plan; and, probably, had he known Harding’s 
thoughts, he would have had more. But, on reflect- 
ing that it was the only chance, and that he could ai 
any time put a period to the mediation, he acceded, 
and the preliminaries were adjusted. 

About an hour before noon—having skirted the 
mountain for twelve or fifteen miles—they entered 
upon a broken, undulating region—a sort of depres- 
sion among the hills—where the ridges were flat- 
tened below the general level of the country, and 
the road became less precipitous. It was, in fact, 
a basin among the mountains, where one might 
imagine a great lake had once been confined by the 
ridges which rise around it; but two gorges, or gaps, 
besides that by which they had approached it, ap- 
parently washed painfully and slowly down by the 
overflowing waters, now served as aqueducts to the 
plains ; and though two or three rivers here took 
their rise, gathering their torrents from a wide ex- 
tent of mountain, but one was of sufficient importance 
to receive a name. Even the heavy storm of the 
morning had left them mere rivulets; and that, 
whose furious current had so nearly swept them into 
eternity, could here be crossed dry-shod. Heading 
near this, and running parallel to it for a mile, was 
another, rather larger, which left the basin through 
a garganta, or narrow pass, directly opposite, and 
wound away through the mountains, seeking the 
plain in a northerly direction. 

“ This is the Ptedritas,’’* said De Marsiac, as he 
led the way down its rocky bank, and turned his 
horse down its channel. ‘It runs through the 
court-yard of the hacienda of that name, and ulti- 
mately, I believe, finds its way into the Lake of 
Parras. . 

It was a beautiful little stream—clear, swift and 
sparkling—not more than five or six inches deep, 
and in width as many feet, except where the rocks 
approached each other, deepening and narrowing 
the channel—and on its bottom the many-colored 
pebbles, from which it took its name, were as clearly 
visibie as if the water had been liquid glass. Its 
banks were sometimes so high as to shut cut the 
surrounding hills—sometimes so depressed as to 
give them pleasant glimpses down the moss-grown 
gorges and ravines, or along the silvery current of a 
lonely little stream. Above these, scattered and 
straggling along the slopes, but growing thicker to- 
ward the hill-tops, the pines and cedars nodded in 
the wind, or stood erect and motionless as columns 
of emerald. Upon the peaks and ridges, crests 


* Piedritas means “ little stones’—and the river is 80 
named from the beautiful blue and yellow pebbles which 
cover its bottom. 
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and plumes waved to and fro, and from them, 
through the haunted stillness, low, sighing murmurs 
floated down the valleys. Stillness and Silence are 
twin-daughters of Solitude, but Sound is their bro- 
ther, and his voice is heard even in the desert and 
among the mountains. 

They had been riding in the bed of the stream 
two hours, when, on turning the point of a jutting 
rock, they came suddenly in sight of a little ruined 
mill, perched upon an overhanging ledge, and add- 
ing another shade of desolation to the solitude.* 
Here they found a steep path, leading to the level 
above, and up this De Marsiac turned his horse. 

‘‘We must take some refreshment and repose 
here,’’ he said, drawing his rein as Harding came 
up. ‘It is but four leagues to La Embocadura, and 
I do not wish to arrive until after night-fall.”’ 

He sprang to the ground as he spoke, and raising 
a bugle to his lips blew a long, mellow, echoing 
blast, which resounded in a thousand repetitions, 
lapsing from rock to rock, until it rolled away, dying 
slowly in the distance. The men came straggling 
up the path, and clattering to the ground; and in five 
minutes all were busy with preparations for the re- 
freshment they so much needed. Two or three 
goat-herds—wild, ill-looking fellows—emerged from 
the ravines, loaded with goat’s flesh and tortillas ; 
while, from sundry unsuspected places, were pro- 
duced long gourds and leathern bottles, containing 
aguardtente and Parras wine. The peons deposited 
their burdens on the rock and disappeared—the men 
attacked the viands, and half an hour sufficed to 
satisfy their wants. The whole party then lay down 
to sleep; and a deep silence descended upon the 
wild scene, unbroken, save by the murmuring of the 
river, and the heavy breathing of the tired slum- 
berers. The sun wheeled toward the west, and the 
shadows of the taller peaks could be distinguished, 
slowly creeping down the valley. The wind had 
died completely out; the roaring of the pines no 
longer reached the ear, and, in its place, the low 
humming of insects sounded strange and lonely. 
Nature -was slumbering, enchained, beneath the 
silent noontide. 

This continued for about three hours, when De 
Marsiae raised his head from his arm and gazed 
about over the sleeping group. He then looked to- 
ward the western ridge—beyond which the sun was 
about to sink—and rising from the ground approached 
the place where Harding was reposing with his 
head upon a stone. He stooped to arouse him, but 
he was already awake. 

‘““Come,”’ said the count, in a cautious voice. 
‘Let us ride on together—Manuel can bring the 
men with Sefior Grant afterward.” 

Harding quietly rose to his feet, while the count 
aroused Manuel (the lieutenant) and gave him his or- 
ders. Two or three of the men opened their eyes and 
gazed drowsily around; but at a sign from De Mar- 
siac their heads sunk back, and they were asleep 


* “ El Molino Encantado,” or “‘The Haunted Mill,” 
as it is called—for the locality is no fiction. There is a 
pleasant ghost-story about it, which I will tell you anon. 





again before he had turned away. Leading their 
horses down the declivity, they gained the bed of the 
stream and sprang to the saddle. 

‘*T wo hours’ ride,” said the count, as they set 
out, * will bring us to La Embocadura—my present 
residence—where you can remain until to-morrow, 
or go on to Los Piedritas, as you please.’’ 

“I will be your guest to-night,”’ said Harding, ‘if 
you will receive me; for both my strength and my 
dress need some renovation.” 

** You shall be quite welcome,” said the French- 
man, with a bow, as if some valued friend had pro- 
posed to pay him a voluntary visit. 

A little more than the specified two hours passed 
away in various, and, indeed, pleasant converse— 
for De Marsiac was a gentleman and a man of the 
world—when the count suddenly turned his horse up 
a steep'acclivity. Harding followed him, and after 
a brief struggle gained a small table-rock, from 
which he could command a view of one of those 
grand landscapes so common in that country of 
mountain, plain and river. 

They were upon skirts of the s¢erra through which 
they had been riding all day, and its broken undula- 
tions extended east and west beyond the reach of 
vision. Between this and a parallel ridge—com- 
mencing, apparently, where the first ended, and cul- 
minating about three leagues from the point where 
our friends stood—lay a quiet, peaceful valley, im- 
bosomed among the hills, and carpeted with green. 
The sun was hanging in the hazy atmosphere, in 
the very middle of its western extremity, and his 
softened light—shorn of its dazzling brightness— 
poured, rich and mellow, through the lengthened 
vista—warming the cold gray granite, and impart- 
ing golden hues to hedges, rocks and trees. In the 
dusky east, the timid moon was rising modestly 
above the evening clouds; while in front, almost 
beneath the travelers’ feet, unrolled the valley, dot- 
ted here and there by dwellings, to which “ distance 
lent enchantment ;’’ with avenues, and groves, and 
solitary trees, which, near, or distant, could only 
have been beautiful. Along the base of the rock 
upon which they stood, the little iver, in whose 
channel they had been riding, crept now more slowly 
toward the plain; and, following its silvery current, 
the eye could trace it, glistening among willow 
groves and sedgy banks, until it wound away and 
was lost in the shadowy region toward the setting 
sun. 

Harding was a true lover of the beautiful in na- 
ture and in art; but, now, his first glance, after his 
eye had taken in the general features of the land- 
scape, was along the thread-like stream. He re- 
membered what the count had told him—that it 
flowed through the court-yard of the hacienda, 
where Margarita lived—and, with the instinct of a 
lover, he at once discovered the place. 

It lay about two miles from him, in the very heart 
of the valley, imbowered among a mass of low 
“‘greenery,’’ and above this rose a number of stately 
elms, the tallest within view. It was a large build- 
ing—or rather a collection of buildings—occupying 
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the sides of a quadrangular court-yard, through the 
middle of which, under two broad gate-ways, ran 
the glistening Piedritas. There were many little 
cottages, or ranchos, in the vicinity, each of which 
was veiled or shaded by a separate grove; and 
around them ail, stretching miles away down the 
valley, extended green and well kept fields, through 
which an hundred artificial streams were winding— 
while along the banks of each were growing hedge- 
rows of graceful, waving willows. Over the whole 
scene the veil of age was thrown; but weather- 
stains and hanging moss were gilded by the evening 
sun, till every mark of time and decay became an- 
other point of beauty. 

“A lovely scene, is it not?” said De Marsiac, 
when Harding, having gazed long at the hacienda, 
turned toward the east. 

‘*‘ Beautiful exceedingly !’’ warmly assented the 
latter. ‘‘I saw it about six weeks ago; but then it 
had nothing like the charm which I find in it now.” 

‘At that time,” said the count, ‘* you were sur- 
rounded by the disenchanting influences of an army; 
and however much a column of soldiers may add to 
the picturesque in a wild mountain scene, it only 
detracts from that which depends for its beauty 
chiefly upon its peacefulness. But you have not yet 
observed Embocadura; it lies here to the right, 
against the mountain.”’ 

Harding turned his face in the direction indicated, 
but could at first see nothing, save a dense grove of 
tropical trees, of which those nearest him swept 
with their branches the face of a cliff, which termi- 
nated the mountain and furnished a limit to the val- 
ley. On looking more closely, however, he could 
observe the moss-covered walls of what seemed a 
very old place, and, following the direction of the 
fragments that met his view, he could trace the line 
of a parallelogram—one side of which was formed 
by the cliff—and within this he saw parts of nume- 
rous buildings. Along the western wall ran the 
little river, washing its foundations, and crossed by 
a draw-bridge, which was now raised. The lands 
in the vicinity, excepting a few small fields, were 
much neglected-the hedges ragged and untrimmed, 
and the walls crumbling to ruins. Many of the 
ranchos were untenanted ; the roofs of several had 
fallen in, and smoke—the most cheerful incident to 





such a landscape—was seen issuing from only those 
nearest to the mansion. But these things only added 
to the picturesque effect—furnishing the element of 
decay, to complete the character of the scene. 

‘“ It seems neglected,’’ said Harding. 

‘It belonged,”’ replied the count, ‘ before I bougi:t 
it, toa decayed family—and is, even now, a fit em- 
blem of their fortunes. If I remain in the neighbor- 
hood, I shall endeavor to reclaim it.” 

** And your remaining, I presume,” said Harding, 
* depends somewhat upon the result of my mission 
yonder.”’ 

** Yes—let us ride down.” 

They descended, winding round the mountain 
spurs, until they gained the level of the valley, and 
then, turning sharply to the right, soon found them- 
selves on the bank of the river, opposite the draw- 
bridge. A blast from De Marsiac’s bugle brought 
two men to the wall, and with much rattling of 
chains and creaking of pulleys, the platform was 
lowered to its place. They rode across without 
ceremony, and soon found themselves in the count’s 
temporary home. There was much in its decay, in 
the signs of warlike preparation, and in the miserable 
look of the domestics, to furnish food for the reflec- 
tions of a man of thought; but Harding was too 
much fatigued to pause long upon any scene, how- 
ever suggestive or impressive. 

They passed in, and by night-fall were seated— 
the captive and the captor—amicably at a well 
loaded board. The meal was speedily dispatched; 
and after a quiet stroll. with a cigar, upon the walls, 
which Harding found of great thickness, they re- 
tired to rest. An hour or two afterward, the party 
who had been left at El Molino clattered over the 
bridge with their prisoner, and filled the place with 
commotion. This, however, soon subsided, and 
before midnight the scene lay under the calm, cold, 
moon as quietly as if no one had breathed within. 

The sun had been shining down the valley several 
hours, when Harding was aroused by the count. A 
hasty breakfast was dispatched, and then mounting 
his horse, which he found saddled-at the door, he 
shook De Marsiac’s hand, and rode slowly away to- 
ward La Hacienda de los Piedritas. 

[To be continued. 
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I do not grieve at taking vows before thou dost take them, but at the doubt which it implies. Heloise to Abelard. 


Masestic grows the soul where love abides: 
He doth rebuke all show, and guileful art, 
Creating such true nobleness of heart, 
That our poor woman toys he sternly chides, 
As we did walk with Gods; for Love derides 
All power save that of Fate. Pulseless, apart, 
We Parc weave—the heavens and earth may start, 





And they regard not what the fabric bides 
Here, the weird Sisters far above all will 
Or let of mine, have bound me 80 to thee, 
I have no impulse left to do the wrong— 
Yet better is the pang thy doubts distil, 
Unworthy thee. The convent wall would be 
Of little werth, if Truth than it were not more strong. 
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BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,” “‘ FISH AND FISHING,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE CLUB-ROOM. 


Wuo does not know what Melton Mowbray was? 
Not Melton Mowbray of these degenerate days, but 
the Melton Mowbray, when the Squire used to 
squeal, Goodrick and Holyoke and Forester—not 
Frank, by the way, but my lord—and Alvanley and 
Campbell of Saddell, and Valentine Magher—the 
bruisingest of bruising riders—and Musgrave of the 
north, Peyton and Gardner, and ill-natured Bru- 
denell, and good-natured Jem M’Donald, and fifty 
others, we could write of an’ we would, to ride— 
ay! to sgueal and to ride to the ladies*—to Osbal- 
distone’s lady-pack. Nothing ever ran on earth like 
those fleet, glossy, graceful darlings; nothing ever 
will run like them on earth again; for like Zarking 
ladies, as they were, they almost invariably raz 
away ! 

It was in Melton Mowbray, then, in the good days 
when George the Fourth was king—before the world 
had heard tell of any of the ists or isms—when men 
feared their God, honored their king, weut to church 
o’ Sundays, and drank their port at dinner, without 
once dreaming that they were behind the age, much 
less that they were robbers, insomuch as they owned 
goodly acres; or habitual drunkards, insomuch as 
they preferred Bordeaux to milk and water, and old 
October to the then unsung and unhonored Croton. 

It was in Melton Mowbray, then, on a dark, driz- 
zling Saturday night, in the latter end of November, 
1830, that we will take a peep into the interior of 
the Melton Club-room. 

There; it is, as you see, a large, substantially fur- 
nished, well-lighted room; prepared with especial 
reference to comfort, but very little heed to show. 
The carpets are of the softest, the arm-chairs of the 
easiest, the grates are replenished with piles of Can- 
nel coal, blazing as if they would outvie the hun- 
dreds of wax candles; the arm-chairs are filled, the 
sofas occupied, the tables surrounded by the first 
men in England; the first in birth and breeding, as 
in bearing and appearance—many the first in talent, 
as in rank; some with hard-earned and world-wide 
reputations; and yet, in the means and appliances for 
their comfort, there is none of that ostentatious dis- 
play of glass and gilding, of satin and velvet, of buh 
and marquetry, which is to be seen with us in the 
town-house of every fifth-rate merchant prince, who 
is to-day a millionaire, to-morrow a bankrupt anda 


* It was the practice of that consummate sportsman 
and great huntsman to work, feed, and lodge his dog-pack 
and bitch-paeck separately, instead of using the two sexes 
promiscuously. The ladies were the love and delight of 
all true sportsmen; and in Northamptonshire and Leices- 
tershire their fame wil! live till doomsday. 





beggar; nay! even in the saloon of every transient 
steamboat that plies, laden with emigrants and 
traders, trappers and miners, backwoodsmen and 
blacklegs, over the glittering waters of our great 
western lakes. 

A few fine pictures on the walls, by Lawrence or 
Sir Joshua, by Stubbs and Cooper and Landseer, 
portraits these of distinguished Nimrods of their 
day, masters of packs, or followers of the Quorn, 
those of their favorite companions and allies, the 
horses that lived to the end of the longest run, the 
hounds that ran the fleetest and the truest; but no 
mirrors of plate-glass, wherein Goliah might have 
viewed himself entire, horsed on a charger up to his 
colossal frame; no cornices of carven gold; no tables 
of invaluable porphyry, or consoles of Russian 
malachite. 

Two or three whist-tables are distinguished easily 
enovgh, by the gravity and silence of their occupants ; 
two or three more, merrier and more noisily sur- 
rounded, where ecarté is in full blast—at one of the 
first, that down-looking, light-haired, uneyebrowed 
man, with a voice clear and soft as a silver trumpet, 
a voice whose pleadings, it is said, no woman ever 
heard and resisted—you would pass him in a crowd 
utterly unnoticed, yet he has broken more hearts 
and ruined more reputations than any man in Eng- 
land—that is Henry de Roos, untainted as yet by the 
infamy which in after days tarnished the ermine of 
‘his baronial robes, and known only as the best and 
luckiest whist-player, the man most 4@ bonnes for- 
tunes of all in, or out of, London. 

Opposite him, that handsome, large-built man, 
with the aquiline nose and well-opened eye, the 
most aristocratic air and bearing, yet the openest 
and most kindly manner, that is the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the dashing Worcester of past days, never to 
be forgotten as the best-natured of the dandies. 
Two Georges fill the party guarré, the handsome 
and elaborately got up Anson, with his finely chiseled 
but somewhat unmeaning features; and his small, 
natty, well dressed vis-a-vis, the prince of sports- 
men and goodfellows, the deepest of betters, and 
most unmoved of losers, then something new upon 
the turf, George Payne of Selby. That slovenly, 
nay, almost dirty, person who has just backed De 
Roos so heavily against Tom Gascoigne, is the well 
known baronet Sir William Ingilby, so well known 
for his naive replies, in after days, on the De Roos 
investigation, whereby he avowed that, when .a 
friend, who had detected the unhappy baron in the 
act of cheating, asked his advice as to what should 
be done, he advised him ‘“ always to be his partner, 
or to back him.” 
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the sides of a quadrangular court-yard, through the 
middle of which, under two broad gate-ways, ran 
the glistening Piedritas. There were many little 
cottages, or ranchos, in the vicinity, each of which 
was veiled or shaded by a separate grove; and 
around them all, stretching miles away down the 
valley, extended green and well kept fields, through 
which an hundred artificial streams were winding— 
while along the banks of each were growing hedge- 
rows of graceful, waving willows. Over the whole 
scene the veil of age was thrown; but weather- 
stains and hanging moss were gilded by the evening 
sun, till every mark of time and decay became an- 
other point of beauty. 

“A lovely scene, is it not?’ said De Marsiac, 
when Harding, having gazed long at the hacienda, 
turned toward the east. 

“ Beautiful exceedingly !’? warmly assented the 
latter. ‘‘I saw it about six weeks ago; but then it 
had nothing like the charm which I find in it now.”’ 

‘* At that time,’’ said the count, ‘‘ you were sur- 
rounded by the disenchanting influences of an army; 
and however much a column of soldiers may add to 
the picturesque in a wild mountain scene, it only 
detracts from that which depends for its beauty 
chiefly upon its peacefulness. But you have not yet 
observed Embocadura; it lies here to the right, 
against the mountain.”’ 

Harding turned his face in the direction indicated, 
but could at first see nothing, save a dense grove of 
tropical trees, of which those nearest him swept 
with their branches the face of a cliff, which termi- 
nated the mountain and furnished a limit to the val- 
ley. On looking more closely, however, he could 
observe the moss-covered walls of what seemed a 
very old place, and, following the direction of the 
fragments that met his view, he could trace the line 
of a parallelogram—one side of which was formed 
by the cliff—and within this he saw parts of nume- 
rous buildings. Along the western wall ran the 
little river, washing its foundations, and crossed by 
a draw-bridge, which was now raised. The lands 
in the vicinity, excepting a few small fields, were 
much neglected-the hedges ragged and untrimmed, 
and the walls crumbling to ruins. Many of the 
ranchos were untenanted; the roofs of several had 
fallen in, and smoke—the most cheerful incident to 








such a landscape—was seen issuing from only those 
nearest to the mansion. But these things only added 
to the picturesque effect—furnishing the element of 
decay, to complete the character of the scene. 

‘** It seems neglected,’’ said Harding. 

‘* It belonged,”’ replied the count, ‘‘ before I bought 
it, to a decayed family—and is, even now, a fit em- 
blem of their fortunes. If I remain in the neighbor- 
hood, I shall endeavor to reclaim it.’’ 

** And your remaining, I presume,’’ said Harding, 
** depends somewhat upon the result of my mission 
yonder.”’ 

** Yes—let us ride down.” 

They descended, winding round the mountain 
spurs, until they gained the level of the valley, and 
then, turning sharply to the right, soon found them- 
selves on the bank of the river, opposite the draw- 
bridge. A blast from De Marsiac’s bugle brought 
two men to the wall, and with much rattling of 
chains and creaking of pulleys, the platform was 
lowered to its place. They rode across without 
ceremony, and soon found themselves in the count’s 
temporary home. There was much in its decay, in 
the signs of warlike preparation, and in the miserable 
look of the domestics, to furnish food for the reflec- 
tions of a man of thought; but Harding was too 
much fatigued to pause long upon any scene, how- 
ever suggestive or impressive. 

They passed in, and by night-fall were seated— 
the captive and the captor—amicably at a well 
loaded board. The meal was speedily dispatched ; 
and after a quiet stroll with a cigar, upon the walls, 
which Harding found of great thickness, they re- 
tired to rest. An hour or two afterward, the party 
who had been left at El Molino clattered over the 
bridge with their prisoner, and filled the place with 
commotion. This, however, soon subsided, and 
before midnight the scene lay under the calm, cold, 
moon as quietly as if no one had breathed within. 

The sun had been shining down the valley several 
hours, when Harding was aroused by the count. A 
hasty breakfast was dispatched, and then mounting 
his horse, which he found saddled-at the door, he 
shook De Marsiac’s hand, and rode slowly away to- 
ward La Hacienda de los Piedritas. 

[To be continued. 
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I do not grieve at taking vows before thou dost take them, but at the doubt which it implies. Heloise to Abelord. 


Masgstic grows the soul where love abides : 
He doth rebuke all show, and guileful art, 
Creating such true nobleness of heart, 
That our poor woman toys he sternly chides, 
As we did walk with Gods; for Love derides 
All power save that of Fate. Pulseless, apart, 
We Parce weave—the heavens and earth may start, 





And they regard not what the fabric bides 
Here, the weird Sisters far above all will 
Or let. of mine, have bound me 8o to thee, 
I have no impulse left to do the wrong— 
Yet better is the pang thy doubts distil, 
Unworthy thee. The convent wall would be 
Of little werth, if Truth than it were not more strong. 
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Wuo does not know what Melton Mowbray was? 
Not Melton Mowbray of these degenerate days, but 
the Melton Mowbray, when the Squire used to 
squeal, Goodrick and Holyoke and Forester—not 
Frank, by the way, but my lord—and Alvanley and 
Campbell of Saddell, and Valentine Magher—the 
bruisingest of bruising riders—and Musgrave of the 
north, Peyton and Gardner, and ill-natured Bru- 
denell, and good-natured Jem M’Donald, and fifty 
others, we could write of an’ we would, to ride— 
ay! to sgweal and to ride to the ladies*—to Osbal- 
distone’s lady-pack. Nothing ever ran on earth like 
those fleet, glossy, graceful darlings; nothing ever 
will run like them on earth again; for like darking 
ladies, as they were, they almost invariably ran 
away ! 

It was in Melton Mowbray, then, in the good days 
when George the Fourth was king—before the world 
had heard tell of any of the zs¢s or 7sms—when men 
feared their God, honored their king, wegt to church 
o’ Sundays, and drank their port at dinner, without 
once dreaming that they were behind the age, much 
less that they were robbers, insomuch as they owned 
goodly acres; or habitual drunkards, insomuch as 
they preferred Bordeaux to milk and water, and old 
October to the then unsung and unhonored Croton. 

It was in Melton Mowbray, then, on a dark, driz- 
zling Saturday night, in the latter end of November, 
1830, that we will take a peep into the interior of 
the Melton Club-room. 

There; it is, as you see, a large, substantially fur- 
nished, well-lighted room; prepared with especial 
reference to comfort, but very little heed to show. 
The carpets are of the softest, the arm-chairs of the 
easiest, the grates are replenished with piles of Can- 
nel coal, blazing as if they would outvie the hun- 
dreds of wax candles; the arm-chairs are filled, the 
sofas occupied, the tables surrounded by the first 
men in England; the first in birth and breeding, as 
in bearing and appearance—many the first in talent, 
as in rank; some with hard-earned and world-wide 
reputations; and yet, in the means and appliances for 
their comfort, there is none of that ostentatious dis- 
play of glass and gilding, of satin and velvet, of duh/ 
and marquetry, which is to be seen with us in the 
town-house of every fifih-rate merchant prince, who 
is to-day a millionaire, to-morrow a bankrupt and a 


* It was the practice of that consummate sportsman 
and great huntsman to work, feed, and lodge his dog-pack 
and biteh-pack separately, instead of using the two sexes 
promiscuously. The ladies were the love and delight of 
all true sportsmen; and in Northamptonshire and Leices- 
tershire their fame wil! live till doomsday. 





beggar; nay! even in the saloon of every transient 
steamboat that plies, laden with emigrants and 
traders, trappers and miners, backwoodsmen and 
blacklegs, over the glittering waters of our great 
western lakes. 

A few fine pictures on the walls, by Lawrence or 
Sir Joshua, by Stubbs and Cooper and Landseer, 
portraits these of distinguished Nimrods of their 
day, masters of packs, or followers of the Quorn, 
those of their favorite companions and allies, the 
horses that lived to the end of the longest run, the 
hounds that ran the fleetest and the truest; but no 
mirrors of plate-glass, wherein Goliah might have’ 
viewed himself entire, horsed on a charger up to his 
colossal frame ; no cornices of carven gold; no tables 
of invaluable porphyry, or consoles of Russian 
malachite. 

T wo or three whist-tables are distinguished easily 
enovgh, by the gravity and silence of their occupants ; 
two or three more, merrier and more noisily sur- 
rounded, where ecarté is in full blast—at one of the 
first, that down-looking, light-haired, uneyebrowed 
man, with a voice clear and soft as a silver trumpet, 
a voice whose pleadings, it is said, no woman ever 
heard and resisted—you would pass him in a crowd 
utterly unnoticed, yet he has broken more hearts 
and ruined more reputations than any man in Eng- 
land—that is Henry de Roos, untainted as yet by the 
infamy which in afier days tarnished the ermine of 
‘his baronial robes, and known only as the best and 
luckiest whist-player, the man most @ bonnes for- 
tunes of all in, or out of, London. 

Opposite him, that handsome, large-built man, 
with the aquiline nose and well-opened eye, the 
most aristocratic air and bearing, yet the openest 
and most kindly manner, that is the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the dashing Worcester of past days, never to 
be forgotten as the best-natured of the dandies. 
Two Georges fill the party guarré, the handsome 
and elaborately got up Anson, with his finely chiseled 
but somewhat unmeaning features; and his small, 
natty, well dressed vis-a-vis, the prince of sports- 
men and goodfellows, the deepest of betters, and 
most unmoved of losers, then something new upon 
the turf, George Payne of Selby. That slovenly, 
nay, almost dirty, person who has just backed De 
Roos so heavily against Tom Gascoigne, is the well 
known baronet Sir William Ingilby, so well known 
for his naive replies, in after days, on the De Roos 
investigation, whereby he avowed that, when .a 
friend, who had detected the unhappy baron in the 
act of cheating, asked his advice as to what should 
be done, he advised him ‘‘ always to be his partner, 
or to back him.” 
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Perhaps, already he suspects him ; at all events 
he backs him; and lo! he has won, for Tom is 
shelling out the bank notes to a heavy figure. 

About that other table, larking and laughing mer- 
rily over their pool at ecarté, are a younger party, 
Gardner and the M’Donalds, Dick Gascoigne, and 
Mount Sandford, Foljambe and Charley Sutton, all 
except the first named merry, and more elated with 
their fun than minding the game, or caring about 
the winnings; but Gardner’s brow is bent, and his 
expression dark and sullen; his mind is on his win- 
nings, and he plays, as he rides, boldly and very 
well, but with a cold, ill-natured, sulky resolution, 
as unlike as possible to the fierce, rash, furious 
style which marks his rival, equally in daring horse- 
manship and desperate bad temper—the most un- 
popular man in England, then known as Brudenell, 
now worse known as Cardigan. 

There again, at another whist table, with his hat 
pulled down over his dogged, saturnine features, 
and his dark claret-colored cut-away—that is the 
clever, wayward, cross, and fitful John George 
Lambton, not yet Lord Durham; and opposite to 
him, with small pinched face, that you scarcely 
know whether to call plain or handsome, and an air 
most fastiduous, if you should not rather call it con- 
temptuous, sits most eccentric of all talents, most 
talented of all eccentrics, Tom Duncombe. 

The very fat man, Lambton’s partner, is the bon 
vivant, the wit, the welter weight, the friend, under 
an older dynasty of fashion, of Brummel and the 
prince, and still the cream of the cream of the Lon- 
don world, and the slashingest heavy weight in all 
Leicestershire, that is Lord Alvanley; he who pro- 
posed to amend the constitution of the natural and 
civil year, by having all the frost and snow of the 
former, all the Sundays of the latter, gathered into 
the months of April, May, June and July, so that 
neither weather nor worship should interfere with 
the sportsman’s occupation, from the first of shoot- 
ing on the moors in August until the last of fox- 
hunting in March. 

He with a chin almost as long as that of Titus 
Oates, of ill memory, making his mouth appear to 
be in the centre of his face, that is Molyneux, ex- 
cept his father Sefton, the best finger on four horses 
in the kingdom, and second to very few at a brook 
or a bullfinch. 

Musgrave and Magher, Goodrick and Holyoke sit 
in close conclave with the Squire, discussing points 
of bone and muscle, breeding and blood, as if the 
nation’s weal thereon depended, in low tones, of 
which nothing escaped to the general ear, except 
now and then some such phrase as ‘ splendid arm” 
—‘why, yes; a little cross-made, but monstrous 
power, and then sucha stride’’—or, ‘‘ no—by Timo- 
leon out of an Orville mare,’’ or something of simi- 
lar import relating to, what was to those most veri- 
table members of the equestrian order, the only 
serious subject of thought and object of life. 

Others of less note, younger, yet ardent votaries 
of the chase, were lounging about, sipping coffee or 
curacao, chatting of the news of the day, the best 





run of the season, which had occurred on that very 
Saturday ; whose horse had lived to the end of it; 
how Osbaldistone’s ‘‘Clasher’? had cleared the 
Union Canal lock between Turlangton and Countis- 
thorpe, twenty-five feet of bright water in his stride ; 
how many of his ribs, or whether it was his collar- 
bone, Grantley Berkeley broke in that tremendous 
push over the park-gate below Arnesby; whose 
wife it was Jem Trevor had run away with; and 
whether Schwartzenbergh was going to marry Lady 
Ellenborough, or if it was true that he had got the 
emperor to forbid it. ; 

Some of the old hahds were beginning to talk 
about going home, and many of the young ones Were 
ordering broiled bones and deviled lobsters, mulled 
Burgundy or iced hock, to be prepared in the dining- 
room, with a passing remark that it would not much 
matter if there should be a spice of headache the 
next morning, as it was Sunday and there would be 
nothing to do. 

* Quite right,’’ said Alvanley laughing, as he got 
up from his whist-table, and pocketed Lambton’s 
sovereigns, ‘‘ quite right Charley; for my own part, 
I find it vastly ¢mproving, as the Methodists call it, 
to have a little headache on Sunday morning; it 
promotes repentance so much, and I make it a prac- 
tice always to repent on Sundays. I think, in fact, 
that the bishops ought to have it seriously recom- 
mended. Ill speak to Sydney Smith about it, when 
Lsee him next.” ‘ 

** About what, my lord?” said a tall, elegantly 
shaped, slender man, whose black coat, though it 
was cut in rather sporting style, proved his cloth; 
and who was no other than that splendid horseman, 
and yet more splendid whip, Algernon Peyton, Rec- 
tor of Fen Drayton. ‘It is something new for you 
to meddie with church matters, since the bishops 
refused to concentrate the Sundays for you. What 
do you want the bench of incuMbles to recommend 
now ?”? 

“Only getting drunk on Saturday nights,” cried 
Gardner, with a rude, coarse laugh, ‘in order to 
promote repentance on Sunday mornings; what do 
you think of it, most reverend ?” ; 

**T don’t think it would do at all,’ said Chester- 
field, who had been standing stupidly, and_ half 
sulkily, listening without speaking, suddenly giving 
tongue. ‘Not at all, for gentlemen; the lower 
orders always get drunk on Saturday.” 

““A very sage remark, Ches.,’’ replied Castle- 
reagh, with a light laugh, for, though they were 
great allies, he never missed a chance of giving a 
slap to the stupid, haughty don. ‘On the same 
principle, of course, you never dine or sup on Satur- 
day nights, for that is the night par excellence on 
which those poor devils do sup, if they sup at all.” 

“By the same rule, gentlemen must never kiss 
their wives on Saturday nights,’? said Tom Gas- 
coigne. 

“Tom, you are, out of all reckoning, behind the 
day,’’ returned Castlereagh. ‘“ Gentlemen of Ches’s. 
order never kiss their wives. Other men’s wives 
are your only Chesterfieldian kissing.’”’ 
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What remark the snob nobleman would have 
made to this gentle cut is unfortunately lost to the 
world in general, and to the readers of Graham in 
particular; for, at this moment, the door opened, 
and there appeared on the threshold a very good- 
looking and exceedingly gentlemanly person, of 
small and rather slender frame, but exquisitely made 
both for grace and power, with dark, curling hair, 
dark, oriental eyes, and a slightly Asiatic cast of 
features, set off by a small penciled moustache and 
imperial, 

He had a traveling cap on his head, and a dark 
cloth pelisse, lined throughout with the most superb 
sables, over a plain evening dress. 

Scarcely had he shown himself before he was 
hailed by a perfect tumult of welcome and congratu- 
lation, proving the extreme popularity of the new 
comer. Popular indeed he was, none ever more 
so, or more deservedly so, as every one will admit, 
who remembers, or is so happy as to know, the 
Count Matuschevitz. 

A finished and thorough gentleman, as all Russian 
gentleman we have ever seen invariably are; a 
man of profound accomplishment; of singular skill 
as a linguist, speaking every modern tongue with 
the fluency and ease of a native; a diplomatist of 
perfect finesse, though at the period of which we 
write his abilities in that line were undeveloped; 
he was, in addition to all this, as agreeable an asso- 
ciate, as amiable a companion, and as good a fellow 
as ever was sent to represent one foreign power 
near the court of another. 

At this particular time, the diplomatic situation of 
the Count Matuschevitz was somewhat anomalous; 
for, although he was known to be connected with 
the embassy, at the head of which then was the 
magnificent Prince Lieven, his duties were singu- 
larly unburthensome, his sole occupations seeming 
to be killing the time by means of all those stirring 
and athletic exercises, games and sports, which have 
in all ages, and under a!l sovereigns, been the pecu- 
liar favorites of the manly aristocracy of old England. 

In after days it came out, that the avocations and 
duties of the gay and gallant count were identical ; 
and that the best shot, the best rider, the best fencer, 
tennis-player, sparrer, in the Russian empire, he 
was sent by the great and shrewd ruler of that won- 
derful semi-barbarous power, all of whose rulers 
seem to be, by hereditary right and the grace of 
God, great and wise, and shrewd and crafty, for the 
express end and purpose of riding and shooting, 
sparring and fencing himself into the good graces of 
the English gentry and nobility; and so becoming 
the associate of their private hours, and the judge of 
their characters, to a degree unattainable by the en- 
voys of any other court. 

How far Nicholas succeeded in his purpose it is 
not within the scope of this paper to divulge; but 
this much is certain, that, although in the omnibus 
box at the opera, in the drawing-rooms, or ball- 
rooms of the metropolis, the French or the Italian, 
the Austrian or the Prussian envoys and attaches 
might keep pace with clever Russian, in the recess 








of Parliament, when the peers shoot pheasants, and 
the members, fox-hunt, they had no more chance 
with Matus Mevitz, than a French bozeur would 
have had with Tom Crib; or a French jochet with 
Jim Robinson or Chiffhey, in the pig-skin. 

To this day and hour, no Frenchman, not even 
the admirable Crichton of the nineteenth century, 
the imitated but inimitable D’Orsay, has ever been 
known to get even tolerably well across a country. 
It is not pluck they lack, nor horsemanship—their 
cavalry are better riders than the English—but 
somehow or other it is not in them—they have n’t 
got the go, still less the judgment and the coolness, 
the head, the hand, and the seat, which must be 
combined to carry a man well across the country in 
the pig-skin upon the back of a flyer. 

Multitudinous Frenchmen can pop over rabbits 
in a furze brake, slaughter pheasants at a battue, 
shoot hares from behind a rock or a bush, lying 
perdu, at a dead aim; but when we see one French- 
man, born and bred in Za belle France, do his day’s 
walking and day’s shooting in good style on the 
moors—throw a fly neatly over a trout stream—or 
ride, as we have said, even tolerably well across a 
country, we shall expect the next morning to see a 
blackamoor washed white, and a leopard change his 
spots. ; 

But this little digression finished, we return to 
our muttons, and beg to assure the reader that if no 
Frenchman ever had the go in him for Leicester- 
shire, the Russian Matuschevitz had it in perfection. 

If at first the old stagers laughed in their sleeves 
at the somewhat dragoon seat, the tip of the toe only 
in the stirrup, the heel well sunk and turned out- 
ward, and the too accurately manége style of the 
whole seat and turn out, no one could deny the un- 
mistakable firmness of that seat at the stiffest fence 
or widest brook; no one could question the quick- 
ness and lightness of the finger in a difficulty; no 
one could doubt the pluck—that truly English 
quality—with which he resumed his seat after the 
most weltering fall, and crammed, without flinching 
or craning, his half-blown beast at the next bull- 
finch. 

In a short time, too, the one obnoxious thing, the 
seat and style were altered. The count was too 
thorough a horseman not to perceive and adopt at 
once the superiority of the English jockey seat over 
the dragoon—or continental—style, whether in a 
race over the flats or in getting across a country. 

Before his first season was complete, his bent 
knee, home foot in the stirrup, and low bridle-hand 
were as correct, as his pluck and daring had from 
the first been undeniable. The count had ridden, 
booted and spurred, in jockey-tops and white leathers, 
into the most intimate affections of the sporting aris- 
tocracy of England. 

Loud, therefore, was the burst of affectionate 
greeting, from young and old, dandy or country gen- 
tleman, that greeted Matuschevitz as he made his 
entree into the club-room, expected indeed, but 
greeted as if unexpected, and at once the observed 
of all observers. 
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‘So you have come at last, count. We had al- 
most given you up, but better late than never,” ex- 
claimed one. ° 

‘¢ Deuced well mounted though, now that you have 
come,”’ cried another. 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed, they came in ten days ago,”’ said 
Jem McDonald; ‘ Alick and 1 went down to look 
at them last Sunday. Your fellow, Martindale, is 
getting famously forward with them.”’ 

‘‘ You’re too late, Matuschevitz, for the best thing 
we ’re like to have this season. One day too late,”’ 
said Valentine Magher. ‘ Only this morning. From 
the gorse above Turlangton, into the vale, across the 
canal-lock toward Arnesby village, through the park, 
and ran into him in a grass field, on the hill over 
Countisthorpe, twelve miles and a half as the crow 
flies, without a single check, in an hour and ten 
minutes.”’ 

‘“‘ The cream of every thing in the shape of fox- 
hunting,’’ said Sir James Musgrave. 

‘¢ The worse luck mine,’’ said the count laughing, 
as he at length got an opportunity of getting in a 
word, after undergoing the extremity of hand-shak- 
ing, divesting himself of his sable cloak, and en- 
sconcing himself in an arm-chair by the fire. ‘ But 
we must try to make up for it, yet. What are you 
going to do for us to-morrow, squire?’’ he con- 
tinued, speaking perfectly good English, without the 
slightest foreign accent. ‘No, not to-morrow, for 
that, as the lawyers say, is dies non, but on 
Monday.” 

‘‘ Something good if we ’ve any luck,’’ squeaked 
Osbaldiston. ‘‘ Wymondham village is our meet, 
and if we find a good fox we may take you across 
the Whissendine, and down into the vale, count.’’ 

**That gray will be the thing for Monday, Ma- 
tuschevitz,’’ said Harry Goodrick, the best judge 
of a weight-carrier in the country, unless it were 
Magher. ‘He is a magnificent brute, such power 
and such breeding, too; he would carry my sixteen 
stone just as easily as yourtwelve. Take my ad- 
vice, and ride him on Monday; the vale will be 
devilish heavy after these rains, and the brooks are 
all bankfull.’’ 

‘No, Sir Harry, Martindale’s commands are the 
brown mare, and the dark-chestnut, for the second 
horse; and, you know, Martindale brooks no ques- 
tion of supremacy in his department.” 

‘“‘Oh! Martindale be hanged; ride the gray ; he is 
out and out the best of the lot; though the lot is a 
prime one.’’ 

*‘ Sorry you think so, for the gray is—”’ 

‘“‘Ts what?’? asked half a dozen eager voices. 
“There is nothing wrong about him, I'll be 
sworn.”’ 

** Is—not mine.” - 

‘None of them are, for that matter, I fancy,’’ said 
the laird of Saddell; ‘“‘I suppose Tilbury horses you 
as usual; and he has done wonders for you this 
year. By the bye, what a lot of them you’ve got; 
I counted fifty-six as they came in, beside hacks.”’ 

“He is not Tilbury’s either. There were two 
lots together; only thirty of them are mine. I wish 





he was mine, but I can ’t get him, though I bid five 
hundred for him at sight, without trial.’’ 

** Why, whose the devil is he then! He looks 
too high bred for a provincial ?”’ 

‘‘ Are we to have a new snob, count, this season ?”’ 
asked ill-natured Gardner, with a coarse oath; he 
was expelled from Eton for foul language. ‘‘ We’ve 
had no one to roast, this year and more.”’ 

“The gray belongs to Mr. Fairfax,’’ answered 
the Russian quietly, ‘“‘and from all that I have 
heard, I don’t think he will do very well for roast- 
ing, Lord Gardner.” 

** No, indeed, will he not,” said Dick Gascoigne. 
‘Tom is the best man in Yorkshire, and neither 
Gardner nor any one else will ride much before 
him. But I had no notion Tom was coming here. 
I heard from him ten days ago, and he said nothing 
about leaving Yorkshire.”’ 

‘TI don’t believe, Gascoigne, he ever was in York- 
shire in all his life,’ answered Matuschevitz with a 
smile, 

“What, not Tom Fairfax of Newton Kyne?”’ 

“Certainly zot Tom Fairfax of Newton Kyne, but 
Percy Fairfax of Accomac,”’ 

** Of Acc—what?”’ | 

** Who the deuce is Percy Fairfax ?”’ 

‘‘ Where the devil is Accomac ?”’ 

‘‘ Is that place with an unpronounceable name in 
Siberia, count ?”’ 

** By no means, it is in Virginia.”’ ; 

‘Where ’s that?’ asked Chesterfield, whose he- 
reditary senatorship had not carried with it any geo- 
graphical lore, either hereditary or acquired. 

“Oh! don’t you know that?’ cried Ranelagh 
scornfully, I thought every one knew that—it’s a 
place somewhere in Italy; I know I used to read 
about it in the Roman history.” 

** Exactly, Ran,” said Tom Gascoigne, laughing, 
as Was every one in the room at this strange jumble. 
** The capital of Volcia, the grand-duke of it is Co- 
riolanus—or—no, he died the other day, I think; 
did he not, Matuschevitz? You Russians are al- 
ways marvelously posted up in history one way or 
other. , 

‘To answer all your questions at once; for, not 
being absolutely posted up to the extent for which 
you give me credit, I made some inquiries about 
Colonel Fairfax, whom I met a fortnight or three 
weeks ago at the Travelers—to answer all your 
questions at once, Accomac is a county in Virginia; 
this Virginia is not, Lord Ranelagh, a place in Italy, 
but one of the United States of North America; and 
Colonel Percy Fairfax is now Secretary of Legation 
near the Court of St. James. He has been for some 
time with Mr. Rush at Paris, and has just been ap- 
pointed to London,”’ 

‘The devil! alive Yankee!’’ 

‘How the deuce came he by two such names as 
Percy and Fairfax ?’’ asked Chesterfield, who had 
read the peerage as well as the turf register. ‘“‘ The 
fellow must be an impostor.” 

‘“‘T rather think not,’ interposed Lambton, proving 
then that he did know something about American 
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history, as he proved afierward, as Earl of Durham, 
that he knew nothing about Canadian politics. ‘I 
rather think you will find, Chesterfield,’ he con- 
tinued, with a sweet sneer on his cynical yet half- 
handsome features, ‘that, about the time when a 
noble ancestor of yours was dancing and making 
bon-mots with De Grammont and the other wits and 
bloods—as it was then the fashion of the day to call 
them—of King Charles the Second’s court, the near 
descendants, who have now both become, by chance 
of blood, the right heirs male of the Earls Percy and 
the Barons Fairfax, emigrated to Virginia and 
founded families. I suppose this gentleman belongs 
to that lineage, count.”’ 

“ Precisely so. Fairfax on the father’s side, Percy 
on the mother’s.”’ 

“T thought as much when I heard you speak of 
him. And what sort of person is he?” 

‘Very much comme tl faut; handsome enough, 
and good manners; tant soit pew French, rather 
than English, in his manner; and perhaps a little 
too finished in his English; yet on the whole very 
well—a fine young man I should call him, and I 
fancy, a good fellow.” 

‘* What do you mean by too finished in his Eng- 
lish, count ?’’ asked Gardner, who was no great dab 
at speaking, and no hand at all at spelling, the ver- 
nacular—‘‘ that must be very funny.’’ 

“Oh! I don’t know exactly; he uses too long 
words perhaps; he says ‘extraordinary’ when we 
should say ‘ odd,’ and ‘lovely’ where we would say 
‘pretty ;’ and he calls ‘the blacks’ ‘ our colored popu- 
lation.’ But it only sounds quaint; no one would 
call it vulgar or affected, and on the whole, Gardner, 
I would not advise you to try to roast him.” 

‘‘ By ——!” exclaimed the peer, with an oath, ‘I 
shan’t try it. I have not the least taste for blunder- 
busses in a saw-pit.” 

‘He would hardly need those,”’ said the Russian, 
*‘ though he looks likely enough to use them on oc- 
casion. He did shoot a couple of French fellows, I 
believe, in some barbarous barrier duel which they 
forced on shim, before his breakfast. But he can 
shoot well enough with pistols, in a!l conscience. I 
saw him beat Horatio Ross, the other day, at 
twenty paces; and, afier that, shoot a tie with 
D’Orsay.”’ 

‘* What keeps D’Orsay in town?’’ asked Chester- 
field. 

‘‘Fear of his tailor, I believe,’’? said Matusche- 
vitz. ‘ But they say that Wilton and Pembroke are 
going to pay his debts, so you may look for him 
soon.”’ 

‘‘ But tell us some more about the Yankee? Is he 
quarrelsome that you put Gardner on his guard 
against him ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least, so far as I have ever seen; but 
then, you know, Gardner sometimes #s a little. Nor 
did I put him on his guard against Colonel Fairfax, 
only against roasting him. I like Fairfax very 
much, as you will judge when I tell you he came 
with me from London in my britcka, and we have 
taken house and stables together for the season.” 








‘Indeed! Then you know him very well ?’’ 

* As well as one knows a man he has known 
three weeks,”’ 

Rich?” asked stingy Gardner. 

“ Par diew! I never asked him.” 

** No; but you might have guessed.’’ 

*T left that for him to do.” 

**Good heaven! You don’t mean to say that he 
‘ guesses,’ and drawls, and talks through his nose, 
like Matthews in Jonathan W. Doubikins. I shall 
die of laughing if he does, though I were sure to be 
shot for it the next minute,’’ said Tom Duncombe. 

‘*No. Iwas only joking of course. He speaks 
as well as you do.” 

‘Devilish inquisitive, of course,’”’ said Gardner 
once again, nothing abashed as yet—for, to say the 
simple truth, it does take a good deal to abash him. 

‘‘He never asked me if you were rich, Lord 
Gardner,’’ Matuschevitz answered, quietly and 
drily; for he disliked that worthy about as much as 
his good-nature and careless temper allowed him to 
dislike any body. 

‘* There now, for heaven’s sake, Gardner, don’t 
ask any more questions to-night,’’ cried Tom Gas- 
coigne, laughing enough to split his sides, ‘I 
should think you’d got enough to satisfy a dozen 
Yankees.”’ 

‘*] shall ask as many more questions as I please, 
and I do n’t see that 1 ’ve got any thing, as you call 
it,?? 

“Oh! don’t you?” said Tom quietly, “ pray ask 
more then; I dare say the count will answer you, 
and it’s very droll.” 

“ That will be as I please,’ grumbled the other 
doggedly, and walked off into the dining-room, 
where he called for a glass of brandy and water, 
drank it by himself, and stalked away, as it seemed, 
to the regret of nobody. 

‘* Well,” said the riding Russian, breaking the 
silence that ensued on his lordship’s departure, ‘‘ you 
are a very hospitable set of fellows, certainly; for 
here I have been an hour and a half, talking myself 
hoarse, and hungry as a man who has not eaten a 
mouthful but one tough mutton-chop at ‘ the Cock at 
Eaton,’ since breakfast, and not one of you have 
offered me a glass of wine, or a mouthful of sup- 
per.”’ 

“‘Tt’s your own fault, count, for amusing us with 
such inventions about nobly-born and highly-bred 
Yankee secretaries. I believe they are all sheer 
imagination. But come along, we ordered some 
deviled lobsters, and broiled bones, and Grey an- 
nounced the arrival this afternoon of some real Col- 
chesters. There is a batch of capital Chablis in ice, 
and some of Metternich’s own Johannisberger, 
which Sefton sent down the other day to Alvanley. 
Come along, if you’ll tell us the truth about this 
Virginian phoenix, we ’ll feed you to your heart’s 
desire.”’ 

‘“‘ Not a word till 1 have eaten, and more especially 
drank. My tongue cleaves to my jaws.”’ 

And thereupon they adjourned to the dining-room, 
and for a short time nothing was heard but the cluck- 
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ing of corks drawn from the long necks, and the 
clash of knives, till the ardor of eating was repressed 
on all sides; and then, once more, Matuschevitz 
was besieged by inquiries anent this new arriver at 
the head-quarters and capital of fox-hunting, by 
general consent of the world civilized or savage. 

“Upon my word, I can tell you very little more 
about him than I have told already. He brought me 
letters from Charles de Mornay, and from our em- 
bassy, the Duchess de Dino and the Vaudreuils 
knew him in Paris, and Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
recommended him to Sefton and Hertford; so that, 
of course, he is comme il faut. I think he has got 
letters for you, too, duke,’”’? he added, turning to 
Beaufort. ‘TI really think he will be an acquisition 
to our society. He is young and fresh, without 
being in the least raw; enjoys every thing without 
being boisterous, and is fastidious enough without 
being b/azé. Iam sure he is good-humored, for I 
saw him lose eight thousand the other night to Dick 
Mildmay at ecarté, without seeming to care whether 
he won or lost.”’ 

* Are you in earnest ?” 

“Upon my honor! He gave his check for it on 
Coutts; and as Dick had not seen such a sight for 
many a day, he took a cab at ten o’clock, and they 
paid it without looking at it.” 

Ah!” said Duncombe, “that comes of ‘the 
colored population,’ count. A tobacco estate or a 
sugar plantation is your true El Dorado now-a- 
days.” 

‘Can he ride?”’ asked Magher. 

** He sits his hack well enough, and has got a nice 
light hand. He talks modestly enough about it 
though, and speaks of the wild Virginia bush-hunting 
as a poor school for Leicestershire. But, on the 
whole, I think he will go. He is a capital judge of 
horse-flesh, and does not stand for prices. He is 
better mounted than I am, and you know I give 
what [ am asked.”’ 

Yes! yes! Are you horsed by Tilbury this year, 
or do you ride your own?” 

‘A little of both. I have twelve of my own and 
eighteen of his. Mine are the best, though; yet not 
quite so good as Fairfax’s.”’ 

“We must call upon him, I suppose,”’ said several 
voices. 

“Certainly. Certainly. By what Matuschevitz 
says he must be a trump.”’ 

“« Suppose you and he excuse a short notice, and 
dine with me to-morrow,” said Chesterfield, on 
whom the loss and prompt payment of the eight 
thousand had made some impression. “I have a 
few friends of yours, only half a dozen or so; George 
Anson, Beaufort, Duncombe, Alick McDonald, Fo- 
rester, and Alvaniey. Lady Chesterfield sees some 
people in the evening, and it may amuse your friend 
as it is Sunday and a blank evening. Mention it to 
him, and [ will call upon him in the morning and do 
the formal. What say you?” 

“Oh, for myself, that 1 shall be charmed. © For 
Fairfax, of course I can't answer; but I am sure he 
has no engagement, and I have no doubt he will be 





delighted to make his debut under the auspices of 
such beaux yeux, as will shine upon him at your 
table.”’ 

“T consider it an affair finished, as the French 
say,’’ answered Chesterfield. ‘And in the mean- 
time, I shall say good-night, for it has grown late 
while we have been talking about your great Vir- 
ginian.’’ 

** By the bye! they used to call somebody that, 
didn’t they ?”’ asked Ranelagh. ‘‘ Who was it?” 

“One General Washington,” replied Lambton, 
coolly. 

“Oh, yes! so it was; that ll do to talk to him 
about.”’ 

* Admirably. But don’t say any thing about Ross 
to him.” 

*“ Why not? Who was Ross ?”’ 

‘“Why he toot Washington.” 

“The devil he did. Well, your a good fellow, 
after all, to tell me; for, just as likely as not I should 
have said something; and, if he is such a shot, it 
would be a bore to be killed for a blunder.”’ 

** Much worse than to be laughed at, hey, Ran?” 

**T believe you.” 

‘Why yes, as to that, you ’re like the eels.” 

What eels?” 

‘Used to it, you know. Ha! ha! Well, good- 
night.” 

‘*Good-night, every body.” 

So they parted. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VIRGINIAN. 


Breakfast was over in the snug hunting-quarters of 
Count Matuschevitz and his Virginian friend, although 
the materials had not yet been removed; and the 
remnants of the cold grouse pie, the rognons au 
vin de madere, the omelette aux huttres, the choco- 
late-pot, and the two empty long-necks, redolent 
still of the bouquet of chateau margaux, still spoke 
volumes for the nature of the feed which had been set 
before the representatives of the two most opposite 
powers, the greatest despotism and the only republic 
of the modern world. It was a calm, soft, genial 
morning, such as is rarely seen in England during 
the dull and depressing month of December—the 
month par excellence of mist and melancholy, sui- 
cide and snow-squalls—with a sun shining warmly 
through the fleecy vapors which partially veiled his 
lustre ; and a breath of south-westerly wind, that 
fanned the brow and regaled the senses, like the first 
sigh of spring-time. So grateful, indeed, was the 
weather, and so agreeable this lingering of a gentler 
season into the very lap of winter, that one of the 
windows of the breakfast-room was left open, and 
that the friends sat on the broad, soft cushions, with 
which the window-seat was spread, gazing out into 
the unpaved yellow road, along which the mingled 
groups of peasantry and gentry were returning from 
the little village church, morning service just ended. 

The Russian minister has been introduced already ; 
his comrade, Colonel Fairfax, was a much taller and 
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more manly-looking person; indeed, he was con- 
siderably above the average height of men, and was 
built in proportion, with broad shoulders, a deep, 
round chest, thin flanks, and limbs of singular sym- 
metry and grace. 

His face was rather expressive than handsome, 
although the features were well-cut, regular, and 
shapely ; and it would not have been easy, even for 
a practical physiognomist, to say whether the ex- 
pression was pleasing or the reverse. 

The brow was broad and well developed, and the 
dark brown hair, which clustered over it in rich, 
loose waves, was silky and luxuriant ; but there was 
something like an habitual frown, of gloom or dis- 
content, it would seem, rather than of temper, which 
kept the face continually ruffled. His eyes were 
well opened, dark and lustrous, but there was at 
times a quick and fiery light in those clear orbs, that 
told astrange tale tothe wary observer, of fierce dor- 
mant passions, kept at rest only by a resolute and 
energetic will. There were some lines, too, from 
the angles of the nostril downward, though these 
were partially concealed by a long upturned hussar 
moustache, which it was clear to see could easily 
degenerate into a sneer. The lips were thin, and, 
in their ordinary state, compressed so firmly as to in- 
dicate a character of indomitable force and firmness ; 
a character which was in no sort belied by the bold 
and square-cut outlines of the chin, partially shaded 
as it was by a long, soft imperial a 7’ Henri Quatre. 
His complexion was singularly dark for an European, 
or one of European descent, but perfectly clear and 
free from swarthiness, or the imputation of arising 
from any admixture of blood. 

On the whole, while his features were at rest, 
though no one could have failed to pronounce him a 
good-looking, perhaps even a handsome man, no one 
would have thought of calling him attractive or 
pleasing; that he possessed intellect in an unusual 
degree would hardly be doubted, but the perusal of 
his features suggested more than a doubt as to 
whether that intellect were not hard, and keen, and 
dry, as well as subtle and pervading, whether it 
would not in all probability lean rather to the stern 
realities of necessity and nature, than to “the soft 
side of the heart’? in “ which the affections are.’ 
Certainly he was not the man to whom an innocent 
child would come up spontaneously to seek acquaint- 
ance ; or on whose knee a dog would be likely to lay 
its head, craving a caress, uninvited. Still, when he 
smiled, the whole of the dark, gloomy face lighted 
up, as if by magic, for that smile was no less benig- 
nant than it was ineffably bright, imaginative and 
cheery. 

In short, grave and animated, he was two different 
beings. In his fits of gloom and abstraction you 
might have taken him for the gloomy and jealous 
Lucifer of Paradise Lost. Animated and joyous, 
you might have deemed him a seraph of love and 
mercy. 

Atthe moment of our glancing at him for the first 
time, however, there was nothing especially seraphic 
either in his aspect or employment; for he was 








lounging on the divan which we have described, 
completely dressed, in a close-fitting waistcoat and 
very tight trousers of black cloth, setting gaiter-wise 
over a pair of patent-leather boots, the whole turn 
out a good deal too elaborate for the English idea of 
a gentleman’s morning garb, in the country more 
especially. He had a voluminous black silk scarf 
fastened with two large pearl pins about his neck ; 
a rich brocade dressing-gown, and an Algerine fez 
to answer the purpose of a smoking cap upon his 
head. 

Thus got up, as we have said, rather too exten- 
sively for Melton Mowbray, he had lounged for 
nearly an hour, languidly and carelessly inhaling the 
fumes of a great chibouque, the bowl of which rested 
on the carpet, looking out of the window as earnestly 
as if he was noting every thing that passed by, but 
without uttering one word to his friend, who was 
deeply engaged in an article of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, on the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and the 
policy of Russia. 

At this moment the door opened, and a servant out 
of livery came in, bearing two notes and as many 
visiting cards upon a silver waiter, which he tendered 
first to Fairfax and then to his master. 

‘*‘ Ah! just so,” exclaimed Matuschevitz, ‘‘ Chester- 
field’s visiting cards, and begs me to apologize to you 
for short notice, and so forth, but trusts you will ex- 
cuse want of formality from consideration of desire 
to make your acquaintance—my lady wrote that note, 
I’ll be sworn; Chess couldn’t have managed that 
to save his life. Yours is of course the regular thing. 
Yes, I see.” 


‘* The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield request 
the honor of Col. Fairfax’s company to dinner on 
Sunday 19th, at eight o’clock. 

ee, ee A 


‘¢ Well, take your pen, colonel, and indite—happy 
to do yourself the honor, and so forth; what are you 
looking so gloomy about, one would think you were 
invited to fight, not to dine.”’ 

‘To tell you the truth, count, I had about as soon 
do the one as the other; but I suppose the thing is 
unavoidable, and that I cannot in ordinary decorum 
shun it if I would.” 

‘Of course, you cannot; and why should you? 
You did not come to Melton to live like a hermit, I 
suppose.’’ 

“No, I came to hunt,” replied Fairfax, somewhat 
ungraciously, ‘‘ but as this has oecurred, 1’!! prepare 
the answer.” 

‘Ts Lord Chesterfield’s man waiting, Langton?” 
asked the count; ‘‘ Ah! exactly,”’ he continued, as 
the man answered in the affirmative, “then reach 
me the writing things, I’ll write a line too.” 

And by the time Fairfax had completed his ela- 
borate and formal billet, the count had scrawled 
ten lines and sealed them, and the companions were 
again left alone. 

‘‘ What in the name of heaven, my dear fellow, 
can be your dislike to dining at Chesterfield’s. You 
will meet all the best fellows here at his table, not 
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to say two of the most beautiful women in England. 
No one gives better feeds—what can it be?” 

‘In the first place, tell me what sort of person is 
this Chesterfield?” 

“Oh! very much like other people—like other 
men of fashion, I mean; no saint, of course; but no 
greater sinner than his neighbors. He is very well 
bred to people to whom he chooses to be well bred ; 
very good humored when he is pleased; he plays 
high; rides pretty well; and is as agreeable when 
he holds his tongue, as at any other time; nature 
certainly did not endow him too liberally with 
brains; and, for all his Eton education, I do not 
think that he has assisted nature much.” 

** Just as I expected,’’ answered Fairfax ; ‘‘ except 
that you look at him, or at least depict him as you 
do every thing and every body, couleur de rose. I 
believe this Chesterfield to be the most heartless, 
brainless, soulless voluptuary that ever drew the 
breath of life—no kind, no generous, no feeling action 
is recorded of him. An insolent, ungenerous, over- 
bearing aristocrat; unscrupulous with men, faith- 
less and false with women. If he be honorable in 
his play and turf transactions, it is because he lacks 
the temptation to be otherwise. No one who knows 
his conduct to women, can doubt how he would be- 
have to men if he dared, or if it were his interest to 
behave ill. I hate to consort with such a man, even 
casually.” 

‘Yet you must do so, or if you do not, you must 
live in absolute seclusion. You can go no where 
without meeting him; and if no one—which I sup- 
pose no one does—esteems him az fond very deeply, 
still he is hand-in-glove with every one; and there is 
not a pleasanter house than his in Melton, or in May 
Fair.” . 

‘* All very true, I dare say,” replied Fairfax, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, a la mode de France; “still I 
don’t like it. Four men here I have resolved to 
avoid as much asI can, in consequence of what I 
have learned of their characters since I have been in 
England ; and though I shall, of course, be civil when 
I do meet them, I shall avoid meeting them as far as 
in me lies.” 

** And who may be the four?” 

** Your friend, Lord Chesterfield, Henry de Roos, 
Lord Gardner, and Brudenell. I’Il none of them.’ 

‘Pardon me, Colonel Fairfax, if I speak to you 
plainly ; you know that I cannot mean to offend you, 
and that I have seen much more of English society 
than you have. There is notuing which is held in 
such contempt and ridicule here, among the three 
hundred people who constitute the world, as the 
aflecting to be better than your neighbors, to take up 
the part of the Quixotic reformer, and to attempt to 
put down things or persons in accordance with your 
oWn opinion, and not with the dictates of society. 
To eschew a man markedly on account of those 
petty, if paltry, vices, which, though contemptible 
and odious, do not come fairly before the tribunal of 
the public, is to attack the public itself; and any 
attempt at dictation of that kind the public will resent 
and punish. If you avoid Gardner and Brudenell, 





for instance, even to dropping their acquaintance 
qutetly, that is one thing. The temper of both those 
men is overbearing and detestable, and it¢s your con- 
cern, Whether your associates are pleasant and good 
tempered or no. To exhibit any marked avoidance 
on the other hand of De Roos and Chesterfield, be- 
cause of vices which cannot directly interfere with 
you, is to meddle with what is not your concern. If 
a man cheats at cards, refuses his debts of honor, 
suffers his nose to be pulled, or does any other overt 
act, for this, society will cut him in an instant, if he 
were their nearest and dearest friend. And the same 
of a woman who commits a fawz pas avowedly, and 
runs away from, or is divorced by, her husband. 
Men who are merely stingy, selfish, heartless, or 
fools, and women who flirt, coquette to the utmost 
limit of opinion, they may despise and laugh at, but 
they will not cut; and rightly, for such things being 
matters of opinion and of rumor may be contemned, 
but must not be, and owght not to be punished. 
Therefore, as a friend, I would advise you, my dear 
colonel, to avoid setting yourself up for a reformer 
or revolutionizer on your first debut. They would 
not stand it from one of themselves, much less from 
a foreigner; and to receive the soubriquet of the 
Virginia Quixote would be a blow which you never 
would recover.’’ 

“T believe you are in the right, count,”’ said Fairfax, 
laughing, ‘‘ and, at all events, right or wrong, I will 
take your advice. Still, such characters as that I 
have heard ascribed to this man particularly, are 
most odious tome. I hear he takes positive plea- 
sure in slighting and giving actual pain to young men 
or girls just coming out, as noble as himself, but not 
yet established by the caprice of fashion. That he 
is habitually rude and haughty to subordinates and 
inferiors, and, worst of all, that, vicious, a volup- 
tuary, and a gambler himself, he spares no pains to 
make every one with whom he associates as hard, 
and cold, and selfish, as cruel and as base as he is 
himself. It will be hard work for me to keep up the 
common show of civility toward him.” 

“J did not know you were so straight-laced, 
colonel,’? replied Matuschevitz, laughing; ‘and, 
pardon me, if I say that I do not think your practice 
agrees altogether with your principles.” 

‘Who, I straight-laced?’’? exclaimed the Vir- 
ginian, starting to his feet. ‘ Not the least bit of it, 
I assure you, count. On the contrary, if there be 
one thing on earth that I do most cordially and utterly 
detest, it is the hypocrite. I, heaven knows! I have 
no claim to superior virtue ; I drink sometimes, I 
play sometimes—and both of them more than is either 
wise or good; I make love very often—almost as 
often as I see a very pretty or a very piguante Wo- 
man. I dare say I do all sorts of bad things, some- 
times ; but what I mean to say is, that I do not make 
such things the rule and object of my life—that if I 
do such things at all, I do them from impulse, not 
from calculation, and am very often very sorry for 
them afterward. For the rest, if I do wrongly my- 
self, I had rather cut off my right hand than induce 
another to do likewise.” 
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““T believe you, my dear fellow, entirely ; and I 
think as you do myself. I have norespect whatever, 
nor regard for such characters as Chesterfield myself; 
nor do I lead him to suppose I have ; but I treat him, 
when I meet him in society, as one gentleman is ex- 
pected to treat another. I go to his house because I 
meet everybody that I know, and many persons 
whom I value there ; and I ask him to mine in return, 
because I am expected so to do, and because some 
sacrifice of our own prejudices is due to society. 
But enough of this for the present. It has got to be 
three o’clock while we are talking morals; suppose 
we have some luncheon, and then walk down to the 
stables, and take a look at the horses ”’ 

““T’m agreed—but I don’t care much about lun- 
cheon.”’ 

“We don’t dine till eight, remember, and Chester- 
field’s eight is very certain to be nine.” 

“Well, as far as some oysters and a glass of 
Chablis, 1 don’t mind.” 

The bell was speedily rung, the breakfast things 
removed, and the natives on the shell, with no con- 
diment save simple lemon juice, and the ice-pail, 
with the long-neck protruding, took their place. 

Meantime, the friends retired to complete their 
rig, end in ten minutes made their appearance again 
below; Fairfax having replaced his dressing-gown 
with a most elaborate French black frock, with a 
glossy hat of the most extreme ton, lemon kid gloves, 
and a cane with a great emerald at the top of it. 
Matuschevitz, more aw fait to the Melton style, 
wore a dark brown Newmarket coat with Good- 
wood club buttons, shepherd’s plaid trousers, and a 
shawl waistcoat, with a blue bird’s-eye round his 
neck, doeskin gloves on his hands, and a heavy 
jockey-whip under his arm. 

At any time an English country town or village is 
a pleasing or interesting sight, but Melton Mowbray 
is much more than this, it is a curious, a singular, 
an unique sight, for Melton Mowbray is a capital ; 
yes, gentle reader, as distinctly a capital as London 
‘or Paris, Washington or St. Petersburgh; Melton 
Mowbray and New Market, two purely English, sz- 
generis, capitals; the one of fox-hunting, the other 
of racing—each with its ministry, officials, senate, 
representatives, its every article, point device, which 
cunstitutes an imperium in imperis. Time was, 
uatil James and Charles the First, one of evil, and 
the other of unhappy memory, betook themselves to 
deer-hunting and raciug, New Market was but a petty 
village in the midst of Chalky Wolds, distinguished 
only by the dykes and ditches—since nicknamed of 
the devil—extant to this day, and still almost inac- 
cessible, by which Boadicea and her brave Iceni 
strove to repel the brazen infantry of the first Caesars. 

Time was, when the grandsires of the now 
rising generation, the grandsires of Young England 
were in the prime of manhood, that Melton Mowbray 
was but a humble country town, though the centre 
of the greatest hunting country the wide world has 
ever witnessed. 

In those days fox-hunting was a rude and barbarous 
sport. Fox-hunters rose in the dead of the night to 











meet at the covert-side by daylight, and trail the fox 
to his lair, and thence rouse him. They hunted 
with huge, long-eared, slow, crook-kneed, dew- 
lapped hounds; they rode short-barreled, short- 
backed, active half-bred cobs. They found their fox 
at sunrise, and, if they were very fortunate, killed 
him about sunset. Now, all is changed. Fox-hunting 
is a sctence; the feeding, the physicking, the exer- 
cising, the breaking of the hounds, the wintering, the 
summering, the conditioning the hunters, is a matter 
of as deep lore, of as much difficult indoctrination, as 
the training of a racer for four mile heats, or pre- 
paring a man for a prize-fight or a foot-race. 

The men who do the thing, too, are no less changed 
than the thing itself. 

Then it was, the Squires Westerns—the muddy- 
beer drinking, bad-tobacco smoking, ignorant, illite- 
rate blockheads, who never visited cities, nor thought 
of decencies or decorums. Now it is the cream of 
the first men of the first society in the world, for 
manhood and cultivation, Saxon hardihood and Nor- 
man chivalry, aristocratic refinements and popular 
simplicity combined. 

And of these characteristics Melton shows the type. 
It is still a country town—during the summer season, 
nothing but the merest of country towns—in shops, 
in public buildings, in any thing belonging solely to 
itself unequal to any village of five hundred inhabi- 
tants in the United States. Yet it is filled with villas, 
empty for one half the year, redolent of every luxury, 
overflowing with every comfort daring the other 
half; built up with lines of stables, more solid than 
our most massive warehouses, handsomer, and better 
finished within than most of our country churches, 
capable of containing the horses to mount ten regi- 
ments of cavalry. 

On an average a hundred gentlemen would turn 
out in those days, in scarlet, white leathers and top- 
boots, six days in the week from Melton Mowbray; 
and with a less stud than twenty-five or thirty horses 
no man could do that. 

No one could dream of riding to the Quorn with- 
out two horses daily in the field; the second ridden 
by a light boy, with a quick eye and good judgment, 
hovering on the outskirts of the run, riding the 
chords of arcs and hypothenuses of triangles, and 
ready at a moment’s notice to remount his master, 
in case of accidents or emergency. 

No horse, not the best that ever trod on a shodden 
hoof, can come again above three times in a fort- 
night, very few above twice ; and therefore taking 
casualties, coughs, lameness, and sometimes deaths, 
into account, no man can hope to hunt every day at 
Melton, during the season, without at least twenty- 
five—scarcely without thirty horses in his stable. 

To every five horses one man and two boys are 
allowed; besides a stud-groom toeach stable, a man 
in his way and line no less ymportant or esteemed 
than John Scott, the great English, or Sam Laird, 
the great American trainer, to overlook and be 
answerable for the whole. 

The whole array cannot be counted at less than 
twenty men and thirty horses, for the field work of 
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every gentleman who hunts regularly at Melton 
Mowbray; besides which, half of them bring their 
families along, beautiful wives, accomplished sis- 
ters, French soubrettes, English nursery-maids, men 
cooks and valets, persons far more important than 
their masters, in their own eyes, and those of the 
gazing rustics. 

During one half the year, so utterly deserted, that 
in a walk through its main street you shall not meet 
one man in five who can do much more than write 
his name; during the other six months, two men 
out of every three you meet will be of noble birth, 
every fourth a baronet, and one in six a peer of a 
realm—three thousand hunters, worth, taken ez 
masse, not less than £350,000 sterling —$1,750,000— 
and two thousand stable followers. 

Conceive this in a town not half so big, nor one 
tenth part as pretty as Springfield or Newhaven. 

Of a truth, if Melton Mowbray be not a capital, 
and one of the most wondrous that ever has been 
seen in this world, we should rejoice to Kaow what 
were one. 

Some such thoughts as these, I presume, had been 
wandering vaguely through the head of Percy Fair- 
fax, as he walked silently down a bye-street, into 
which they had turned instantly on leaving their 
own door, leading to the open country, and the ex- 
ercising grounds immediately about the town, in the 
suburbs of which stand the stables. 

For some time they met no persons of their own 
rank, but scores of nattily-dressed, knee-breechesed 
and top-booted, or kerseymere-gaitered men, with 
smooth-shaved faces, and short-cropped hair, whom 
you could have sworn, whether you had met them in 
Texas or Caffraria, or Mont-Blane or the summits 
of the Himmalayas, to be English grooms, eyery 
one of whom smirked and nodded, and pulled his 
top-knot down over his forehead in gnostic greet- 
ing to the Russian count, of whose name they made 
most unutterable havoc. 

Matuschevitz, it may not be denied, watched his 
friend closely, and he certainly did fancy that he 
could trace something of secret wonder and admira- 
tion concealed beneath an exterior which he set 
down as a mixture of Mohawk impassibility of fea- 
ture, and Parisian 27/ admirari. 

‘‘Upon my conscience,” said the American at 
length, ‘‘ these English are an astonishing people.” 

“True, gallant colonel,’ replied Matuschevitz, 
laughing. ‘But since when have you discovered 
the fact, or what now moves your admiration?” 

‘It is not admiration,’? answered Percy gravely, 
‘‘ but astonishment. Though after all there is some- 
thing almost admirable in the method and regularity 
of all this. But to think that all these men, the 
richest in this land of riches, should annually leave 
their own demesnes, each larger than a German 
principality, their country-houses more magnificent 
than an Italian palazzo, to come and winter in little 
cottages at which a New York merchant would 
turn up his nose, while they lodge their horses in 
stables and their hounds in kennels equal to foreign 
palaces !” 





‘There is something in what you say, colonel. 
Whatever an Englishman thinks it worth while to 
do at all, he thinks it worth while to do well. Field 
sports are the natural taste of every Englishman, 
from the peer of the realm to the cadger in his cart, 
or the tailor on his shop-board; and whatever sci- 
ence can effect, experience substantiate, or wealth 
procure, that is brought to bear upon the pursuit. 
I have no hesitation in saying, Fairfax, that there 
are a. hundred stud-grooms, farriers, veterinary sur- 
geons and the like, who have devoted more time to 
the anatomical and physical study of their patients, 
the dog and horse; who understand their diseases 
better, and reap a larger profit from attending them, 
in this little country town, than the majority of your 
country practitioners in the United States have done, 
or do, in regard to their human clients.” 

“T don’t doubt it, count,’’ said Fairfax, with a 
smile. ‘1 can’t say much for the scientific attain- 
ments, or the profits either, of a Yankee country 
doctor. But how the deuce do you know so much 
about our internal life and habits! you, who say 
you have never crossed the Atlantic, although some- 
times I doubt it?” 

* Ah! ¢’est mon metier ga,’? answered Matu- 
schevitz. ‘‘ We diplomats are ¢ensé to know every 
thing.”’ 

‘Upon my life! I believe you Russians do know 
every thing. Are you sure, count, that you are not 
born knowing every thing? But who are these two 
coming to meet us? I suppose you know that.” 

““T rather suppose Ido. Wait a moment, how- 
ever, and you will know a!so.”’ 

The two who were approaching, though two, 
were by no means a pair; for they were as dissimi- 
lar in character as in stature and appearance. 

He to the right was a middle-sized man, at that 
time of some twenty-eight or thirty years, rather 
thickly-set than otherwise, and with some early 
symptoms of a tendency to runto fat. His face was 
full and florid; and, though his features were very 
regular and his profile decidedly handsome, there 
was such an expression of listless, languid super- 
ciliousness, and such an insipidity in-the lack-lustre 
eye, that the.towt ensemble was any thing but agree- 
able. He had a profusion of light auburn—in many 
persons it would be called red—curly hair, on top of 
which his hat was set very jauntily aside, He wore 
a broad-checked red and white datiste cravat, a 
claret-colored cut-away, into the left-hand skirt 
pocket of which he had thrust his hand, holding 
a silver-mounted riding-whip, so as to bring the 
tail over upon his hip, a canary-colored waistcoat, 
and drab riding-trousers sitting as close as his 
skin. 

If he had been, as from his appearance and air he 
well might, a west-end shopman doing the genteel, 
or asporting stock-broker cutting it fat, he would 
have been voted by every one who saw him, what 
he really was, a disagreeable, over-done snob, and 
a most insufferably vulgar puppy. But as he was a 
very rich, and very-long-descended earl, none of 
whose ancestors had in the least resembled their 
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descendant, he was the fashion, and the bad exem- [ 
plar of the dissolute of Young England. 

The gentleman who walked beside him was taller 
by a head, admirably well proportioned, and as fine 
a specimen of an English nobleman as ever glad- 
dened the eyes of bluff King Harry, or his man- 
minded daughter, Royal Bess, of both whom it is 
recorded that they loved to look upon the thewes 
and sinews of a man. 

His features were as fine, as noble, and as hand- 
some as his person and his mien; and his expression 
the openest, the kindest, and the most unaffected 
that ever encouraged an inferior to present his suit 
with confidence. 

Whereas the other, despite his insufferable air of 
pride, affectation and superciliousness, despite his 
flashy clothes and jaunty air, could hardly be mis- 
taken for a gentleman, this one had such an air of 
inborn, natural aristocracy that, despite the plain, 
good-humored simplicity of his address, even had 
he been disguised in the meanest and most clownish 
garb, no one could doubt for a moment that he stood 
in the presence of a nobleman. 

** Ah, Matuschevitz, how do?”’ 

‘“* How are you, count ?”’ 

** Well, Ches—Good morning to you, duke. Let 
me make you know Colonel Fairfax. Colonel, the 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Chesterfield.” 

‘*T thought as much,” thought Fairfax within 
himself, but he said ncthing, only bowed and touched 
his hat, without shaking hands 4 Z’ Americaine.”’ 

** A-h—Colonel Fairfax—charmed—a-h. Had the 
pleasure—a-a-h—to send my card this morning—a-h. 
Happy to have the honor, a-h—dinner at eight—yes 
—Lady Chesterfield—a-h.”’ 

Very different was the greeting of the duke, who, 
when the peer had got through with his stultified 





St. James Street a-ahing, offered his hand frankly. 


‘* T have had the pleasure of hearing of you before, 
Colonel Fairfax. Rothesay wrote to me about you. 
I believe you have a letter for me from our mutual 
friend Talleyrand. Delighted you have come to see 
us here; this is the place of all others for a foreigner 
to see, who wishes to see what is most worth see- 
ing, most peculiar, in us English—this and New 
Market. On the Continent you will find a thousand 
things as fine as any we can show you, some per- 
haps finer, palaces, pictures, architecture, armies— 
but the world has but one New Market, but one 
Melton Mowbray.”’ 

**IT was making nearly the same observation to 
Count Matuschevitz, just as we met you, sir. In 
England you make your rudest sports, many of our 
republican sovereigns would call them ¢oz/s, into a 
luxury.” 

**T hope you will not think, on further trial, that 
we make our luxuries a toil. Our medisewrs do 
charge us, I believe, with something of the kind. 
But which way are you bound ?”’ 

‘“We were going to the stables to inspect the 
cattle and make arrangements for to-morrow.”’ 

‘Are your stables mysterious, or visible to the 
uninitiated ?”’ 

‘* Exceedingly visible, I assure you. Pray come 
along, if you have no better way of killing the time 
before dinner.’’ 

** No better way in the world.” 

‘‘Let us gothen. It is not a hundred yards, and 
I have got some things I am not ashamed to show 
you, particularly a pair of very fast New York 
trotters.”’ 

«Very fast ?”’ 

* Yes. Three minutes together.” 

“ Andiamo.”’ 

And therewith they went. 

[To be continued. 
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AnD art thou dead? The morn 
Of thy young lovely life is palled! A bough, 
Fresh and flower-laden, from existence torn— 
Oh, where art thou! 


Love could not shield; nor youth! 
Nor beauty, nor high gifts and hopes could save ; 
In all thy brightness, purity and truth, 
Gone to the grave! 


Heaven claimed its own. Each grace 
Of mind and heart had marked thee for the sky ; 
Foretold the angel beaming from thy face, 
That thou must die! 





Thy memory, like a tone 
Of far-off music, clings around the heart ; 
Our souls still meet and mingle with thine own, 
Never to part! 


Farewell, awhile. We stay, 
To rear for thee the bud that thou hast given ; 
To guide and guard him on his sinless way 
To thee and Heaven! 


Farewell! And till we meet— 
Like star beams—where no parting comes, nor ill, 
Spirit of love and light, O sister sweet, 
Be near us still! 
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THE PUPIL OF A GREAT MASTER. 





BY MRS. HUGHS, 





*‘So, MAMMA, you have had a visit from our 
neighbor, Mrs. Campbell,’’ said a bright Hebe-look- 
ing girl, as she entered the small, but neat looking 
parlor in which her mother was seated, and began 
to arrange some flowers in a china vase. 

‘‘Yes, and she brought me some news, too.”’ 

** Of what sort ?’’ asked the daughter. 

‘** She tells me that the pretty cottage at the end 
of the lane, that has stood empty so long, is at last 
about to be occupied, and who do you think has 
taken it?” 

‘*T can’t tell, indeed. Is it any one that I know?” 

Yes, one with whom you are very well ac- 
quainted.” 

‘*Who can it be. Do tell me, mamma,”’ continued 
the daughter with increasing interest; “though I 
am almost afraid from the expression of your coun- 
tenance that it is some one you are not very fond of 
having for a neighbor.” 

‘You are quite right there. What do you think 
of its being James Davenport?” And as the mother 
pronounced the name she raised her eyes to the face 
of her daughter, whilst a deep flush passed over her 
own. 

** James Davenport !’’ exclaimed her companion. 
** How can that be! He has not, I hope, proved un- 
faithful to Josephine ?” 

** No, on the contrary, Josephine is to share it 
with him.” 

**Oh, [ am delighted to hear that. Then Mr. 
Hardman has relented at last of his cruelty.” 

** No, not at all. So far from it, he continues to 
say, as he has always done, that if they want to 
marry they may, but they must not look for a cent 
from him. So now, after having waited for a more 
cordial assent, till their patience is worn out, they 
have determined to venture on the little they have, 
and trust to Davenport’s talents and industry for 
bringing him gradually into fuller practice.” 

‘“ And they are right,” said the young girl with 

animation. ‘‘ Better to live in a humble cottage, 
restricted by the closest economy, than in a palace 
where you are treated only as an incumbrance. 
And oh,’”’ she continued, as a glow of pleasure 
lighted up her beautiful face, “how delightful it 
will be to me to have Josephine for so near a neigh- 
bor.” 
' On hearing these words Mrs. Renwick (for that 
was the mother’s name) fixed her eyes on the face 
of her daughter with an expression of surprise and 
displeasure, and then said—‘‘Is it possible, Louisa, 
you can talk of making a neighbor of the daughter 
of Mr. Hardman!” 

** Why not, mamma! you would not surely think 
of making her accountable for her father’s trans- 





gressions. It belongs to the Almighty alone to visit 
the sins of the parents on the children; and no one 
that has ever looked at Josephine’s sweet eyes, her 
pretty mouth, and her pure and open countenance, 
so full of artlessness and truth, can believe, for a 
moment, that she ever was capable of a mean or un- 
generous thought.” 

“T don’t pretend to say that Josephine is not a 
very good, amiable girl, but she is the daughter of 
the man who swindled your father out of an ample 


| fortune, and drove us from the spacious mansion 


that we inhabited only a couple of years ago, and 
obliged us to take refuge in this humble. dwelling, 
where your poor father breathed out the last sigh of 
a broken heart. When I think of this, Louisa, it is 
impossible I can ever bear the sight of her. So 
do n’t, I beg of you, attempt to bring her here.”’ 

**T wont, dear mother, do either that, or any thing 
else that I think will give you pain,’”’ returned the 
daughter, as the tears trembled in the full hazel eyes 
that had a minute before sparkled with vivacity— 
“but you will not, I hope, forbid my going to see 
Josephine, and showing her how much I still love 
her.” 

“Ifthe wrongs that your father met with at the 
hands of hers,’’ continued Mrs. Renwick, without 
replying to her daughter, ‘‘ were not sufficient to alien- 
ate your affections from her, I should have thought 
that the circumstance of Harry Roscoe’s having like- 
wise been so severe a sufferer would at least have 
had the effect. This is just about the time that you 
and Harry were to have been married, for your fa- 
ther and I had promised you should be his as soon 
as you had completed your nineteenth year; but 
Hardman, unfortunately, with his plausibility and 
cunning, persuaded your father not only to risk his 
own fortune, but that of his ward in the tempting 
speculation that he held out to him merely as a trap, 
and now Harry has to make use of a profession that he 
had before studied merely as a means of gratifying 
the cravings of an inquiring mind, and has to submit 
to all the drudgery of a country physician, instead 
of waiting with his handsome fortune till practice 
sought him.” 

“Harry has never once complained of having 
been reduced to that necessity,’’ replied Louisa. 
‘“‘On the contrary, in almost every letter he speaks 
with cheerfulness of the insight he is gaining into the 
science of medicine by the extensive practice in 
which he is engaged; and often declares his convie- 
tion that had he remained here under the enervating 
influence of wealth, he would never have been any 
thing but a mere dribbler; but having, on the con- 
trary, joined an old experienced physician, who was 
literally worn out with his extensive practice, he 
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came at once into the experience of years, and con- 
stant opportunities of exercising his knowledge.” 

‘“‘ All that is very fine and lover-like ; but nothing 
could persuade me that he does not hate Hardman 
as heartily as I do, and would be mortified beyond 
expression were he to hear of your renewing your 
intimacy with his daughter. I hope, therefore, 
Louisa, that out of respect to his feelings, if not to 
mine, you will not think of doing so.”’ 

‘And do you really say, dear mother,’’ ask- 
ed Louisa, with a look of painful anxiety, ‘ that 
I must not go to see Josephine when she comes so 
near me ?”? 

‘¢ Suppose you went and met her father there ?”’ 

‘‘ And suppose I did, what of it? The encounter 
might be an unpleasant one to him, but to me it 
could be of little consequence. I have no need to 
be afraid of seeing Mr. Hardman; J never injured 
him.” 

‘« But is it not a most painful thing to see, and have 
to speak civilly to those we hate ?” 

“IT don’t know,’’ answered Louisa with sim- 
plicity ; ‘I never experienced the feeling of hate, 
and therefore cannot answer for its consequences.” 

“Louisa, you are a most provoking girl,’’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Renwick impatiently. ‘ Youreally have no 
spirit. I believe if you even had an opportunity of 
being revenged upon him, you would n’t make use 
of it.” 

‘There you are mistaken, mamma,’’ said Louisa, 
looking at her mother with one of her sweet angelic 
smiles, ‘‘Give me an opportunity and see if I would 
not have my revenge. But it is of no use talking of 
a thing that is not likely ever to happen. Mr. Hard- 
man is independent of me, and altogether out of my 
reach. So only tell me, dear mother, if you will not 
agree to my going to see Josephine provided Harry 
consents to my doing so.”’ 

‘*Oh, he will consent to that, or any thing else 
he thinks you have set your heart upon.”’ 

‘¢ Then suppose you ask him yourself. You often 
write to him, and at present, I believe, owe him a 
letter; write to him, therefore, and tell him the news 
you have just heard, and ask him in any way you 
please his opinion about my renewing my intimacy 
with Josephine.” 

‘But there is another objection, Louisa, to your 
going near Josephine,’ returned the mother still 
withholding even her conditional consent—‘‘ Suppose 
you were to meet her worthless brother there ?”’ 

‘“‘There is no danger of that,’’ returned Louisa, 
“for he is scarcely ever seen even in his father’s 
house, much less that of his sister’s. And, indeed, 
so thoroughly does Davenport despise him, that I 
am sure he would not admit him under his roof. 
Had James been willing to pander to the vices of the 
brother, he might long since have been the husband 
of the sister, for Sam’s influence over his father is 
unbounded.”’ 

“That ’s well known, and it is for the sake of this 
dissolute wretch that the father heaps crime after 
crime upon his own head, by cheating and defraud- 
ing wherever it is in his power.”’ 


15 


‘** And has, beside, deprived his sweet daughter of 
even common kindness, though he is her only re- 
maining parent. But,” continued Louisa, and as 
she spoke she knelt down at her mother’s feet, and 
taking her hand she pressed it to her sweet lips, 
then raised her beautiful eyes to her face with an 
expression that would have touched the most insen- 
sible heart—‘‘ this, dear mamma, is not now the 
point in question, you have not yet promised that 
if Harry gives his consent to my visiting Josephine 
you will not withhold yours. Say this, dear mother, 
and I will be satisfied.’ 

‘Well, well,’’ replied the reluctant parent, as she 
turned away from the lovely face before her, lest 
she should be induced to give a too cordial consent, 
‘*] suppose if Harry does n’t object I must not, how- 
ever disagreeable it is to me to yield.” 

*‘ And you will write to him immediately,”’ urged 
Louisa. 

“T have a letter half-written already, and will 
finish it directly.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, dear mother,’’ cried the sweet 
girl, as she again pressed her lips on the hand of her 
parent. ‘ Now we will let the subject drop till the 
arrival of Harry’s answer.’’ 

‘“‘ But mind, you are not to write yourself and coax 
him,’’ said Mrs. Renwick. 

**Oh no, all shall be open and above board,’’ re- 
turned Louisa playfully, as she rose from her kneel- 
ing posture and recommenced arranging her flowers, 
humming as she did so, a lively air, for she knew 
the generous mind of her lover, and had no appre- 
hension about the result of the application. 

CHAPTER II. 

The answer to Mrs. Renwick’s letter arrived 
even sooner than they had calculated, and nearly the 
first sentence was as follows. ‘I am delighted to 
hear that Josephine and Davenport have at last de- 
termined to depend upon themselves for happiness. 
With his talents, diligence and sobriety, and his 
amiable wife’s industry and moderate desires, there 
is no doubt of their soon becoming independent. 
But, I am half offended at my Louisa for thinking it 
necessary to consult me on the propriety of giving a 
welcome to her friend when she comes into her 
neighborhood. Indeed, I cannot imagine what had 
come over her, for I could have been perfectly 
sure that her first impulse would have been to fly to 
her friend, and should have been equally certain of 
her giving me credit for partaking of the same feel- 
ing. I am not afraid of Louisa being annoyed with 
Sam Hardman. He never in his life showed any 
disposition to seek his sister’s society, and even if 
he did, there is a halo of virtue about my Louisa 
that will always have a repelling influence over so 
gross a nature as his. 

‘1 wish I could feel equally composed about the 
advances of the cholera that seems to be creeping 
toward you. But as simple nutritive food, regular 
habits, and cheerful minds ore, I believe, the best 
safeguards, you are both I trust secure from its in- 





fluence. I am often disposed to leave my duties 
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here and hasten to you, but am soon ashamed of the 
thought when I consider how little I could do. I 
could not save you from breathing the infected air. 
But the disease, if taken in time, is easily managed, 
and I have therefore only to beg that you will im- 
mediately, on the appearance of the slightest symp- 
toms, apply for advice, the very best of which is 
always within your reach, and thanks to telegraphs 
and rail-roads I could soon be with you.”’ 

Louisa had scarcely finished reading this letter, 
when their neighbor and chronicler, Mrs. Campbell, 
came in and announced the arrival of the bride and 
bridegroom at their little cottage the previous even- 
ing. 

‘‘ Then I may go and see her, mamma,” said the 
warm-hearted girl, and without waiting for a reply, 
she hastened out of the room to prepare for the visit ; 
nor did she after she was ready venture to show 
herself in the parlor, lest her mother should start 
some new objection that would make it unpleasant 
for her to go. 

She found the young bride alone, and was re- 
ceived by her with much affection, though with evi- 
dent agitation, for this was their first meeting since 
the change in Mr. Renwick’s fortunes had taken 


place under such circumstances as left no doubt of 


the fraud which had been practiced upon him, 
with all of which Louisa knew her friend to be 
fully acquainted. She had not come, however, to 
recall painful recollections to the mind of the young 
bride, but to assure her of her sympathy and unal- 
tered affection. With all the tenderness, therefore, 
of a generous heart she repressed her own rising 
emotions, and led her on to talk of her husband, her 
house, and the beautiful garden by which it was 
surrounded, and help her to plan some simple altera- 
tions by which it might be improved. As they were 
thus engaged, and had almost forgotten the painful 
past in the sweet reciprocation of feeling that used 
to be so delightful to them, a harsh, grating voice, 
which Louisa knew at once to be the well-remem- 
bered voice of Mr. Hardman, struck upon their ear, 
and they heard his step advancing toward the room 
in which they sat. Louisa was conscious of her 
friend’s looking at her with an anxious eye, but she 
bore the examination with composure, for in truth 
she had no bad feelings respecting him to control. 
She thought of him with pity rather than resentment, 
for she felt it to be an awful thing for one so near 
his last account to entail upon himself sins which 
must inevitably bring a fearful charge against him, 
As he entered, he discovered evident surprise at see- 
ing her, and she fancied she saw a slight increase of 
Color in his face. She spoke to him politely, though 
coldly, and sat with composure whilst he conversed 
with his daughter, whom he met without taking any 
notice of her change of state or of the short journey 
she had taken after her marriage. If Louisa felt any 
difficulty in repressing her indignation it was when 
she heard him take pains to explain to his daughter 
that the object of his visit was to know whether she 
had seen any thing of he: brother, or knew where 
he was gone. Afier having answered all his ques- 





tions, Josephine, by way of changing the subject, in- 
quired how he liked her house. 

**Oh! it looks very well,’’ replied the hard-hearted 
father, ‘* but I think I see the auctioneer’s mark on 
every thing. The usual way things go when people 
set out beyond their means.”’ 

The young bride’s color went and came, but she 
made no reply to the cruel speech, whilst the fa- 
ther, as if satisfied with the wound he had given, 
drew his spectacles from his pocket and began to 
examine some books that lay on a centre-table. 
Anxious to divert the mind of her friend from his 
cruelty, Louisa began to talk with great animation 
of some rare and beautiful flowers that had been sent 
to her by some of her relations, with seeds or roots 
of which she promised Josephine to supply her. 

Though naturally animated, her wish to win her 
friend from a contemplation of the unfeeling cut she 
had received, led her to speak with more than her 
usual vivacity, and she expatiated so warmly upon the 
pleasure she enjoyed from the cultivation of her 
flowers, and the interest she had in her garden, that 
at length Mr. Hardman laid down the book he had 
in his hand, and drawing his chair toward her, he 
said— 

“Well, I guess you’re happier now in the snug 
way you’re living, with no other servant than the 
old woman that’s been so long in your family, than 
you used to be in that great house with such a heap 
of people about you, and a gardener to take all the 
pleasure of a garden off your hands.” 

Louisa felt her breast swell. The recollection of 
her father’s death and her mother’s sufferings rose 
before her, and she found it hard to repress the dis- 
position to recriminate, whilst he, encouraged by her 
silence, continued— 

** Now say, don’t you think you are happier now 
than you used to be?” 

But the amiable girl had now gained the victory 
over herself, and replied gently—‘ You forget, sir, 
that mamma is English, and consequently has strong 
local attachments.”’ 

*€ Oh, as to your old mother, I’m not speaking of 
her,” returned the coarse, vulgar-minded man; “I 
know her of old, andam very sure nothing would 
ever make her happy.” 

Louisa gave a glance at Josephine, and saw her 
soft eyes filled with tears, and, for her friend’s sake 
as well as her own, she replied mildly— You do 
not, however, seem to be very well acquainted with 
her daughter, or you would know that she could 
never be happy if her mother were not so.”” Then 
rising, she kissed Josephine affectionately, and pro- 
mised to see her again soon, then bowing to the 
father she left the room. ‘Oh, how can such a 
man be the parent of such a daughter,’’ she ex- 
claimed inwardly, as she bent her steps homeward. 
But Louisa forgot at the time that Josephine had had 
an amiable and excellent mother, and that the ma- 
ternal relation, to a daughter especially, is most 
powerful. 

On her return home she expatiated on the sweet 
and sensitive behavior of her friend, the beauty of 
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the house, and on every thing she thought likely to 
please or amuse her parent, but was studiously 
silent, When speaking of her encounter with Mr. 
Hardman, not to touch upon any thing likely to irri- 
tate the feelings that had so long rankled under a 
sense of his base conduct. 


CHAPTER III. 


Time passed on, and the two young friends en- 
joyed each other’s society almost daily. Indeed, so 
fully was their former familiarity and confidence re- 
stored, that whenever any thing occurred either to 
please or agitate her, Louisa’s first impulse was to 
seek the ever ready sympathy of her friend. They 
had, besides, without any explanation having actu- 
ally taken place between them, become mutually. 
acquainted with each other’s feelings with regard 
to their parents; Josephine clearly understanding 
from her friend’s silence on the subject, that it was 
not in her power to ask her to return her visits; 
whilst the young bride on her part was always care- 


ful, in an indirect manner, to give Louisa notice if 


she had any reason to expect a visit from her father. 
Thus, by mutual delicacy and consideration, the in- 
tercourse between these amiable young women con- 
tinued to be a smooth, unbroken interchange of sym- 
pathy and aflection, under circumstances which 
would have involved less delicate natures in conti- 
nual broils. And yet they were very different in their 
dispositions. Louisa was all sprightliness and ani- 
mation, though possessing at the same time a deeply 
reflecting mind, and a heart full of warm and gene- 
rous feelings. She was beautiful, but though it was 
impossible she should not know she was so, her 
mind was too strong to put any undue value on her 
beauty, but wore it as we do a costly brooch, rejoic- 
ing in its possession, yet ceasing to think of it, when 
we no longer see its reflection in our mirror. In- 
deed, though her person might be said to be fault- 
less, her mind was the charm which most excited 
the admiration of all discriminating observers ; and, 
like the flowers which, though lovely in themselves, 
are chiefly valued for the richness of their perfume, 
those who conversed with Louisa, remembered only 
as a secondary excellence the beauty of her form, 
though all acknowledged it to be perfect. 

Josephine was very different. As the daughter 
of a man of alow and groveling mind, she had en- 
joyed few opportunities of improvement; and had 
it not been for the circumstance of having had a 
mother whose mind was of a finer mould, it is diffi- 
cult to say how closely she might have assimilated 
to her unworthy parent, for though her dispositions 
were amiable, she possessed little native energy of 
character. Her mother before her death had pre- 
vailed upon the unworthy father to grant her daugh- 
ter the advantage of a year’s instruction, in the 
same school in which Louisa had been for many 
years a pupil. The favor was granted grudgingly, 
though the infatuated father was at the same time 
lavishing hundreds upon a dissipated son, on whom 
he had centred all his affections. Whilst at school 











the intimacy was ripened between the two girls, 
who had before been only slighily acquainted. 
Charmed with the modest simplicity and sensitive- 
ness of Josephine’s character, Louisa took delight 
in aiding her; and even after she had left school, 
continued to her such valuable assistance as aided 
materially in forming the character which eventu- 
ally gained the affection of Mr. Davenport, a highly 
respectable and talented young lawyer. Though 
not at all a beauty, there was a purity, a frank yet 
unassuming openness, and above all a keen sensi- 
bility about Josephine, which, like the mimosa, 
shrinks from the slightest touch, that could not fail 
to interest all who saw her, and which, by calling 
for her protecting care, excited Louisa’s affection in 
an especial manner ; whilst the object of her tender- 
ness, who saw and felt her kindness, might have 
said with Othello, with a very slight modification— 


She loved me for the hardships 1d gone through, 
And I loved her, because she pitied me. 





CHAPTER IV. 


That fatal scourge, which visits young and old, 
rich and poor, without distinction, was committing 
its dreadful ravages with almost unprecedented vio- 
lence, in the town of and its environs, where 
our two young friends resided; and Roscoe kept 
writing almost daily to Mrs. Renwick, to give her 
instructions for the management of herself or his 
precious Louisa, in case of their being attacked with 
any threatening symptoms; as well as to encourage 
them with the assurance that the danger was slight 
if means were taken to check its progress on its 
first appearance. These valuable credentials Louisa 
always hastened eagerly to impart to her friend, 
that she might derive all the advantage they did 
themselves from her lover’s experience and tender 
care. She had, one morning, just put on her bonnet 
for this purpose, when their neighbor Mrs. Camp- 
bell entered, with a look full of importance, and in- 
quired if they had heard the bad news. On being 
questioned on the subject, she informed them that Mir 
Davenport being anxious that his wife should fave 
a little fresh country air, had procured a sig and 
taken her a short ride before he went to “he Office. 
The horse, however, had proved an unsife one, and 
having taken fright at something on the road, had 
started off and run with such violeace #8 to throw 
them both out, and had dashed the ig to pieces. 
That one of Mr. Davenport’s legs bad been broken, 
and his wife had received some intemal i a he for 
she could not bear to be raised to Aer feet without 
fainting. She also added that she had just on them 
both brought home on a kiad of hitter. Louisa waited 
to hear no more, but flew om the wings of affection 
to the assistance of xer svdering friend, still hoping 
that as usual veport had greatly magnified the evil. 
But on arriving 9¢ the House she found that, for this 
time at fesst, éaere had been no exaggeration. A 
physician hed already been there, and had reduced 
Mr. Davenport’s fracture, and she was told that he 
was lying composed and comfortable, but as the girl 
who answered her inquiries spoke, she opened the 
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parlor door, when Louisa beheld the gentle, sensi- 
tive wife lying on a couch, the picture of death. 

“Why are you here, dear Josephine?”’ she ex- 
claimed, as she sprang to the side of the sufferer. 
‘‘ Why were you not laid on a comfortable bed at 
once ?”’ 

‘“‘T was there,’’ replied the mistress of the house, 
“but I have just had a message from my father, to 
say that he is very ill, and has not a creature with 
him, for all his people, except one little boy, had 
left the house, the moment he was seized, and as I 
felt easy whilst lying, I was in hopes I was strong 
enough to go to him, but was not able to get farther 
than here before I fainted.” 

** But why should you think of going?’’ asked 
Louisa. ‘‘ You could do nothing for him if you were 
there.”’ 

** I could at least endeavor to procure some one to 
wait upon him. It is dreadful to think of bis being 
in the house by himself, and so ill as 1 am sure he 
is, before he would think of sending me such a mes- 
sage, for he is not one to complain for a trifle.’”’ As 
she spoke, the boy that had before been mentioned, 
came bursting into the room, breathless with run- 
ning, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Hardman sent me to say he is 
dying, and you must come to him right away.” 

Josephine, without speaking, made an eflort to 
rise, but Louisa placing her hand on her shoulder to 
hold her down, said—* Lie still, dear Josephine, it 
is impossible for you to go, and if you even did so 
it is most probable your life would be the sacrifice 
for such exertion.” 

‘** But can I lie here and think my father is dying, 
without a creature to do any thing for him,” asked 
Josephine. ‘Oh, Louisa, notwithstanding all his 
faults he is my parent still;’’ and her pale lips quiv- 
ered with emotion. 

““T will go and see to him,’’ said Louisa; ‘‘ money 
will do every thing, and he has plenty. I will go 
and find him a nurse ;”” and without waiting to give 
her friend time to reply she hastened out of the 
Yoom. As she proceeded, accompanied by the little 
Messenger, who was scarcely able to keep up with 
her ‘ayid pace, she learnt from him that Mr. Hard- 
man h@been taken il! in the night, and had called 
up the sévants, but did not send for a physician till 
about eight 9-sJock, That the doctor, as soon as he 
came, said he had got the cholera, and that then the 

housekeeper ana the girl under her were so fright- 
ened that the moteat the doctor was gone they left 
the house. The boy.added that he had been running 
about everywhere seeking for Mr. Sam, but could 
not find him; and tha. the, Mr, Hardman had sent 
him for Mes. Davenport, for he was afraid he would 
have to die without seeing anybody, They had now 
reached the house, the docr of which they had 
scarcely entered when her ear wax assailed by the 
most agonizing cries she had ever before heard. In 
a moment pity got the better of every over con- 
sideration, and she flew up stairs to see if she could 
do any thing to relieve a suffering fellow-creatine, 
With a promptness and coolness of judgment vhat 
seemed almost supernatural, she turned over in her 





mind what was most likely to be of service, and 
without spending time in searching for other aid, she 
busied herself, with no other assistant than the little 
boy, in administering the necessary applications. 
Long and arduously, however, had she labored be- 
fore any appearance of benefit seemed to ensue 
from her exertions, but at length she was rewarded 
by seeing the sufferer more composed, though she 
was unable to judge whether his danger was dimin- 
ished in proportion to the relief he had obtained. 
At this moment the physician came to make one of 
his hasty visits, for such was the virulence of the 
epidemic at the time, that the medical men had only 
a few minutes to bestow upon each patient, as they 
went their rounds amongst them. 

*‘ Am I to die, doctor?”’ asked the sick man, in an 
interval of comparative ease. ‘Can you do no- 
thing for me? Money will be no object in reward- 
ing you, if you can only save my life.” 

“When I left you last I hardly expected to find 
you alive on my return; but an angel,’’ he added, 
fixing his admiring eyes on Louisa, whose person 
was unknown to him, ‘‘ has come to your aid, and 
there is no knowing what miracle she may perform. 
Still, however, if you have any worldly arrange- 
ments to make, it would be well to see after them 
while you are able.” 

The sufferer uttered a deep groan, but a moment 
afier he raised his head and cried, ‘‘ Who is it that 
has been helping me? Isn’t it my daughter? I’ve 
been too ill to notice.”’ 

“Tt is Louisa Renwick,’’ returned our heroine. 

‘Renwick,’ repeated the sick man; ‘ what 
brought a Renwick here ?”’ 

“ Josephine is very sick, and I am here in her 
stead.” 

‘* And she has treated you like an experienced 
physician as well as a daughter,”’ added the doctor. 

‘**T should rather have expected her to put poison 
inmy cup. Oh! I didn’t need this,” he continued, 
as Louisa began afresh to rub his cramped and con- 
torted limbs with her beautiful little hands, that were 
already swollen and blistered by the severity with 
which she had applied them. 

** Get out of my sight, or it ’ll kill me to look on 
you. Oh, Sammy!” he exclaimed, in the united 
throes of mental and physical agony, ‘‘ why are you 
not here, you might have saved me all this.” 

“You had better send for some one to assist you in 
arranging your affairs, it may do you good by com- 
posing your mind,” urged the physician. 

“Well, well, send for Mr. But oh, doctor 
can you not save me?” cried the dying man, who 
had all his life made money his god, but who now 
found it wholly unable to give him relief in his last 
extremity. The little messenger was immediately 
dispatched for the lawyer, and the physician, after 
promising Louisa to endeavor to send some one to 
relieve her, hastened to another scene of misery and 
death. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Louisa’s resolution and self-command seemed to 
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rise in proportion to the demands made upon them; 
and as the violence of the disease seemed to have 
gained additional strength from its temporary re- 
laxation, so her energy and activity increased in 
proportion, and only ceased when the arrival of the 
lawyer made her feel it necessary for her to absent 
herself. In going down stairs, she had just reached 
the parlor-door when she was met by the sick man’s 
worthless heir. Determined not to remain in the 
house, now that he was an inmate, she turned into 
the parlor, the door of which stood open, and where 
she had thrown her bonnet, previous to running up 
stairs; but to her no small alarm he followed her, 
and closing the door, stood with his back against it. 

‘“ Where are you going in such a hurry?” he 
asked, as plainly as the state of inebriety in which 
he evidently was would permit him to speak. 

‘‘Home,’’ answered Louisa, forcing herself to 
speak with composure, and tying on her bonnet at 
the same time. 

** What! is the old boy gone then ?”’ 

‘He was not when I left the room, but it is evi- 
dent he cannot last long.”’ 

** Who is with him now?”’ 

tc Mr. 2? 

** Ah, is he with him! I hope the old boy is not 
going to turn saint all at once and alter his will.’’ 

‘**T hope he will not forget your sister.” 

‘¢ Oh she is to have all if I die without heirs. But 
that time is not come yet, nor doI intend that it shall. 
But I suppose you have been working upon the old 
miser to restore you your property, that report says 
he did not come by in the honestest way in the 
world.”’ 

Louisa threw at him a glance of contempt, but did 
not take any further notice of his insulting speech. 
Anxious, however, to escape from the sight of one 
so disgustingly depraved, she asked him gently to 
open the door and permit her to go out. 

‘No, not till we ’ve had a little more conversa- 
tion,’’ said he, leafing against the door in a resolute 
attitude; “for I want you to know alittle of my 
mind.”’ 

Louisa, determined not to give him the advantage 
of thinking she was afraid of him, forced herself to 
stand calmly whilst he proceeded. 

‘“‘T suppose Josephine has made you believe I am 
a very bad fellow, but perhaps you may not find me 
so bad as you think for. I know very well that you 
have a right to a considerable portion of the old 
man’s money ; but I mean to pay it off with interest 
the moment I get possession of my fortune, for I 
would then be able to marry you right away.” 

‘‘T would neither accept you nor your money,”’ 
said Louisa, with a look of proud contempt; “ and 
all that I ask of you is to permit me to leave the 
room, as I wish to go home.”’ 

“Oh, of course, you will need a little coaxing and 
courting,’’ said the disgusting debauchee ; then lock- 
ing the door, and putting the key into his pocket, he 
advanced toward her. Louisa was in an agony of 
despair ; for she knew there was no one in the house 
to aid her, for the only person, the lawyer, was be- 








yond the reach of her voice, and she had already ob- 
served that the Venetian shutters of the windows 
were fast bolted, and would require too long a time 
to open them, for her to be able to accomplish it be- 
fore he stopped her. As these ideas passed like light- 
ning through her mind, he had managed to stagger 
close up to her; but recollecting the necessity of 
coolness and resolution, she stood with her eyes fixed 
upon him, as she would have done upon an animal of 
the brute creation, from whom she apprehended an 


attack, and resolving if this were not sufficient to re- 


pulse him to use her utmost force, and flattered herself 
that in his present state she might perhaps prove the 
stronger of the two. The moment, however, that he 
got within reach of her, he seized both her arms, and 
forcing them down to her sides, he clasped her round 
with a force she could not have conceived him to pos- 
sess, declaring at the same time his determination to 
have akiss. Almost in a frenzy of fear, she struggled 
as hard as the manner in which she was pinioned 
would permit her to do, but felt at the same time the 
agonizing conviction that her utmost efforts would 
be of little avail. At the moment, however, that the 
fumes of his sickening breath came so near as togive 
her reason to fear he would conquer, she heard a 
man’s footstep in the entry, and with all the energy 
of strong emotion, she cried out at the utmost stretch 
of her voice for help. The handle of the lock was 
immediately tried, but that not being sufficient, a 
heavy foot was heard against the door, and in an 
justant the disgusting monster was stretched on the 
floor. But what was Louisa’s surprise and delight, 
as she raised her eyes to her deliverer, to see it was 
no other than Henry Roscoe. In a transport of joy 
she threw herself into his arms, and giving his pros- 
trate antagonist a kick out of the way, he led her off, 
whilst the fallen man called after him, “‘ You shall 
be made to account for this to-morrow’’—a threat to 
which the victor did not deiga a reply. Before they 
had reached the front door, however, Louisa stopped, 
and said, ‘* Now that you are here to protect me, 
Harry, I cannot think of leaving that unhappy man 
up stairs to the mercy of his worthless son. Let us 
go up to him together.”’ 

“J will come back to him, dearest,’’ said the lover, 
“as soon as I havé seen you safe home; but you 
have already exposed yourself too much, and I 
cannot think of allowing you to incur any further 
danger.”’ 

‘Oh, I am not at all afraid,” replied the intrepid 
girl. ‘‘ Besides,’ she continued, turning a look of 
sweet affection on her lover, “‘if there be danger let 
us, dear Harry, share it together.” 

“‘That would do well enough if we had but our- 
selves to care for; but remember, Louisa, you owe 
a duty to your mother, which forbids your running 
unnecessary risks. Go home, therefore, my own 
best beloved, and take care of her and yourself, and 
I will do all that humanity demands for one who, in 
truth, deserves little from either of us.”’ 

‘‘ Then let me go alone,” urged the generous girl ; 
and do you hasten up stairs, for the lawyer has left 
the chamber ; I hear his fvot on the stairs.’ 
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To this Roscoe made no objection, and our heroine 
proceeded in the first instance to the house of her 
friend, to give her all the satisfaction about the 
sufferer in her power, and then hastened home. But 
by the time that she had reached the room in which 
her mother was seated, nature was exhausted, and 
completely overcome by the various strong emotions 
by which she had been agitated throughout the day, 
and the severe bodiiy fatigue she had undergone, she 

sunk senseless on the floor. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Though it was not long before Louisa was restored 
to consciousness, a high fever succeeded, and the 
lover returned from the bed of death to watch over 
the being in whom his very life was centred. But 
youth and an excellent constitution struggled vic- 
toriously over disease; and when sufficiently re- 
covered to begin to think of others, she was told that 
Mr. Hardman had only lived about ‘an hour after 
Roscoe went to him, and that on the same night his 
profligate son had been attacked by the same disorder, 
and was dead before the morning. 

“And Josephine and her husband ?” said she, as 
she shuddered with horror at the idea of two beings 
so ill prepared having been called so suddenly to 
their last account. 

‘** They are both doing well,’’ replied Mrs. Ren- 
wick ; ‘‘and though old Hardman made no change 
in that part of his will which left his daughter penny- 
less, unless her brother should die without lawful 
issue, Josephine has already come into undisputed 
possession of the whole of her father’s property.” 

** Then she is now a rich woman,” said the lovely 
girl, her fine eyes, notwithstanding her debility, 
beaming with delight. ‘ How rejoiced I am !” 

* “Not so rich,” returned her mother, “as she 








would have been, if you had not interfered and de- 
prived her of a portion of it.” 

‘* What do you mean, mamma ?” asked Louisa, in 
surprise. 

‘When the unhappy man sent for his lawyer, it 
was for the sake of adding a codicil to his will, by 
which he left the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars to be divided between Harry and me, accord- 
ing to our respective claims. To this deposition he 
added, that you, by your humane exertions to alle- 
viate his sufferings, had heaped coals of fire on his 
head.” 

“Did I not tell you, mamma, that I would seek 
my revenge the first time I had a chance ?” 

You did, indeed, my child, and I am a greater 
gainer than I deserved by the course you have pur- 
sued. But I will endeavor, Louisa, in future, to 
follow your example, and act according to the in- 
struction the Saviour has given us, and ‘ return good 
for evil.’ ” 

We presume our readers have already accounted 
for Roscoe’s unexpected appearance, by supposing 
(as was really the case) that he had become so ex- 
ceedingly anxious about the safety of those so dear 
to him, that he determined, in spite of every obstacle, 
to go and watch over them himself. Finding on his 
arrival that Louisa was, as her mother supposed, 
with her friend, he had sought her there, and then, 
of course, followed her, according to Josephine’s 
directions, to the house of Mr. Hardman, where, as 
we have seen, he arrived so opportunely. Andnow, 
if any further information is required concerning the 
actors of this little drama, inquiries must be made 
of the parties themselves, who are at this time all 
well and happy in the town of ——, which is now 
restored to health, after having been the scene of 
the cholera’s most dreadful ravages. 
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Sue ’s a pleasant little maiden, 
Tiny, gleesome Mary Lyle; 

And on her mind no stain you ’Il find, 
Nor any trace of guile. 

Her footsteps sound upon the ground 
Like pattering drops of rain, 

While her smile is like the sunshine 
That brightly comes amain. 


She hath no wondrous beauty : 
She ’d grace no gay parterre ; 
The humble flower, in greenwood bower, 
Is meetest type of her: 
And yet, you could not see her, 
Or watch her ways awhile, 
Without a blessing from your heart 
On little Mary Lyle. 





You may meet her in the meadow, 
Of a pleasant sunny day, 

But speak alone in gentle tone 
Or she will glide away. 

And scarce the timid roe can fly, 
Along the forest aisle, 

With steps more fleet, or nimbler feet, 
Than those of Mary Lyle. 


You should see her skip across the green, 
And through the wildwood free: 

You should see her toss upon the grass 
And hear her tones of glee: 

Then, as you watched her brightsome face, 
Or caught her innocent smile, 

You ’d say with me, ’t were sweet to be 
Like little Mary Lyle. 




















Tue rattling of drums, the sharp discharge of 
musketry, and the indescribable confusion incident 
to the movement of vast bodies of men, announced 
the departure of Napoleon from Wilna. Far out on 
the plain, so distant that the music at its head 
scarcely disturbed the listening ear, marched the 
vanguard of the Grand Army; and through the 
thronged streets of the Russian town endless columns 
poured forth in dark and bristling lines. At inter- 
vals came troops of horsemen, their steeds impa- 
tiently pawing the ground, and neighing in response 
to their comrades on the open plain. And now more 
frequently rumbled the artillery and baggage wagons, 
startling the gazer by their number and equipments, 
and filling him with awe at the genius of the mighty 
conqueror, at whose bidding this host of men and 
array of warlike munitions had been suddenly 
evoked as from some world, unknown or forbidden, 
to all other men. 

They formed a study of no common interest—the 
faces of these iron soldiers, engaged in an expedi- 
tion, in splendor, magnitude and prospective result, 
the greatest which the world has ever seen. Here 
was realized the utmost of ambition. Here was 
seen the culminatioff of the intensest desires of skill- 
ful despotism, a despotism so symmetrical and per- 
fect that those who shuddered most at its infernal 
spirit, yielded the most ready acquiescence to the 
fascinations of its godlike power. Never before had 
the genius of the Corsican been so completely in the 
ascendant. For the time no man dared call himself 
his own. 

And as the Grand Army passed on, in the face of 
each soldier might be read the spirit working be- 
neath. The French conscript, fresh from his ances- 
tral acres, which he had ever longed to leave for the 
bivouac and the field, wore upon his countenance 
only the expression of exultation and joy. The vete- 
ran, on Whose breast you might perceive the medal 
of Austerlitz or Marengo, marched with the mien of 
a Roman legionary, confident and secure in the 
genius of his commander as when he heard his clear 
Voice ring amid the perils of Wagram, or saw him 
push out in his frail skiff to the raft of Tilsit to die- 
tate terms of peace to two fallen emperors. The 
aged soldier renewed his youth, the boy’s sinews 
were stiffened like steel at the sound of the constant 
watchword, **To Moscow—to Moscow!” It was 
only in the muttered execrations of the conquered 
Austrian or Prussian, whom the vicissitudes of for- 
tune had forced into an ungrateful service against 
their hereditary ally, that you might read the omen 
which cast its black and growing shadow over the 
campaign. 





THE RUSSIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
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The welcome command of halt had been given to 
the army, and each soldier was busily engaged in 
preparing his noon-day meal, when a young officer 
detached himself from his company and rode swifily 
to the wagons at the rear of the column. Arriving 
at one distinguished from the rest by its superior ele- 
gance and finish, and showing by its equipments its 
peculiar use, he gently lifted the curtain, and said in 
a low tone—‘‘ And how is Paul, now that we are 
once more on the road to fame and Moscow?” 

* Alas,” answered the sick man, wearily raising 
himself on his elbow, “I feel as yet none of that 
strength which my good doctor promised me when 
you begged me away from the hospital at Wilna. 
It is dreadful to lie here, and hear the moving life 
without, and to feel one’s self cut off from it all; to 
catch the joyful shout of the soldiers, and to reflect 
that it must be long before one’s own voice can be 
raised in the cry for La Belle France. But, cour- 
age, Paul—and don’t make your comrades melan- 
choly! How well you look, Pierre, and that cross, 
too—ah, do n’t try to hide it; Paul will earn one 
also if he ever escapes from this wagon. And do 
you know that the emperor looked in on me to-day, 
and was delighted with my stubborn determination 
to go on with the Grand Army. And as he passed 
on I heard him humming, 


‘Marlborough s’en va a la guerre, 

Ne sait quand il reviendra.’ 
That last line—your Paul has had it running in his 
head ever since. I hope we may vot return till we 
have finished our work.” 

‘Bravo, Paul,’”’ replied the officer, ‘dying men 
don’t talk like this! The Lancers will see their 
favorite lieutenant at their head again in a month, and 
meantime, perhaps, you are as well off here as we, 
who labor so hard to get over these everlasting 
deserts. As for the Legion of Honor, Paul, you de- 
serve a cross much more than J, for your heroic pa- 
tience in this tedious sickness, And see, [ am going 
to share my dinner with you to-day. Here is an 
omelet which I prepared last night, for I knew how 
fond you used to be of omelet, and how much better 
it is for you than thin soups, now that you ought to 
be growing strong again. Why, you eat like a vete- 
ran already. Let it be a sweetener to every morsel 
that in a few months we shall be entering Paris with 
the spoils of that heathenish old Kremlin, and our 
gay city dames will no longer be cruel, for will we 
not be heroes of the Grand Army! Adieu, expect 
me again at evening, and keep your courage up.” 
And the warm-hearted Pierre galloped off. 

Left to himself, Paul attempted to sleep, but his 
feelings had become somewhat excited, and this, 
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with the motion of the wagon, which had once more 
began its rude joltings, baffled his efforts. 

“It is a long time,” he soliloquized, ‘ since I have 
had an opportunity to review these mementoes of my 
past life.’ And he carefully opened a small casket 
which reposed at the head of his couch. ‘“ Pierre 
talks of gay women, but how shall I forget that one 
who was only dear to me the moment she was 
snatched away, but whom I loved in a moment suf- 
ficiently for a life-time: now these silent tokens 
shall bring up to me the dead Past, and I will live 
those days over again. 1 have not written my 
thoughts since I entered the army. Sometimes I 
think I dare not. I am more ambitious than I was 
then, when I stained the white leaves of this little 
book with words like these.”’ 

He turned over a few leaves of the journal and 
read to himself in a low tone—“ Pierre has just left 
us—our play-ground is deserted. The fields look 
mournful. The birds do not sing as sweetly as they 
did. I have lost a friend. 

‘¢ Pierre has gone to the military school. It is a 
great way off, and he is to be allowed very little 
liberty. He says they will make a great general of 
him if he obeys well, and that in a few years he will 
be able to serve the Emperor. For my part I am 
sorry that he ever thought of going to war. I don’t 
see what there is in war to make it so popular. 
Very many of the young farmers and tradesmen of 
the village have gone to serve on the conscription, 
and but few of them have come back. And father, 
who does not see any reason to hate the Austrians 
and Prussians, says that the emperor is too ambi- 
tious. But then he adds, ‘ He loves the people.’ 

‘For my part, though I should love very much to 
be with Pierre. I intend to be a good citizen and 
stay at home. If the conscription takes me, and it 
is coming down more and more among the young 
men every year—I shall hire Baptiste, the gardener, 
to go in my stead. I am afraid he is a coward, 
though he often talks of setting out for the wars, and 
is forever shouting ‘ Vive |’Empereur.’ ”’ 

‘‘Ah,” said Paul, ‘I was a mere boy then. I 
will turn a few more leaves.”’ 

‘‘ [never thought I should like parties and fétes 
so well. But a year or two ago, when mother made 
a féte for my sisters, I refused to come into the 
rooms, or to dance on the lawn, and I remember 
how mortified I was when a group of misses ran out 
into the garden, and furprised me in my working- 
dress, reading about Prince Cherry, under the apple- 
tree. But now, I feel at my ease among the ladies, 
I have grown as tall as a man; and the other even- 
ing at a dance I heard Madame D——, from Lyons, 
inquire of her partner who that graceful young man 
by the sofa was. I think she meant me. And my 
moustache is certainly promising. 


*‘T am puzzled to account for the interest Mdlle. 
F—— has recently taken in me. She is 1 know a 
little older than myself, and her disposition is not 
calculated to harmonize with mine—for she is bold 
and ambitious beyond most women, and I am so 





void of ambition that Pierre says I am good for no- 
thing but a country cure, or at best a quiet scholar. 
Nor can I imagine why my conversation should 
please her, for I know nothing of the great world, 
and she has spent half her life in Paris. I shall see 
her again this evening. 

So soon! Is it possible she loves me—ihat her 
love is returned—that we are henceforth all the 
world to each other! How little could a prophet 
ever have foreseen all this. And how little could 
he have read in those gay scenes and brilliant saloons 
the secrets of our destiny. I do not blame myself, 
for I am proud of the affections of a woman so beau- 
tiful and gifted, yet she has a haughty and imperious 
nature, and I know not how it will accommodate 
itself to the quiet of a philosopher. 


“Daily I feel that something is wanting to that 
perfect love which I ought to cherish toward dear 
Victorine. It may be useless in me to indulge the 
thought, but I doubt if more than my pride and feel- 
ings are interested. She loves me deeply, I am con- 
scious, although I am unworthy of such affection. 
Our characters are so opposite that I must make 
sacrifices to ensure lasting harmony. I must soar to 
her views, she must not descend to mine. I will go 
into the army. I will win honors under the empe- 
ror—I will return, and she shall meet me with a 
proud and delighted heart, for she shall find her early 
confidence not misplaced. 

‘* All is settled. To-morrow I start for Brienne. 
I have written my determination to Pierre. I have 
resisted the entreaties of my parents. I have bid 
adieu to Victorine. She weeps, but I can see she is 
proud of the resolution I have taken. We are to 
correspond by every post. The rascal Baptiste pre- 
tends to be sorry that he cannot go to the wars with 
me. The abbé merely says, ‘My son, prove your- 
self worthy your country and Victorine.’ The last 
injunction would make a hero of a coward.”’ 

** Alas,”’ sighed the young man, covering his face 
for a moment, ‘‘I scarcely dare to read more. Those 
dreadful days are too fresh in my memory. Why 
did I narrate them with such miauteness?’’ And he 
impatiently turned over a handful of pages. 

“No letters for a week! And I have written 
daily. In afew months more I shall join the army, 
and then for glory and Victorine. How glowingly 
she paints our future destiny—myself the successful 
soldier—she. the proud wife. Dear girl, she shall 
shine in courts, for she first opened my eyes to Am- 
bition and Fame. 


‘‘ They write that she is unwell—their letters are 
filled with strange hints, hints that I cannot under- 
stand, and can only interpret unfavorably. Her ill- 
ness is but trifling, and the physician augurs well— 
if so why send to Paris for advice, and why conceal 
it from me so long that she was ill? And why urge 
it on me not to be alarmed, and not to distress Pierre 
with my sorrow, if there is no need for alarm and 
anxiety? I must hold myself in instant readiness to 
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start at any moment. I must apply for permission 
to go when necessary. 


“Good God, she is dying! I have only seen her 
once, and then she did not know me, me who would 
die for her! They were holding her in their rude 
grasp, and when I bid them cease, they told me she 
would destroy herself if her hands were free! They 
commanded me from the room, but I would not go. 
I resolved to wait till she returned to her mind. I 
wished to be the first one whom her reviving con- 
sciousness would recognize. 

“ After days of gloom and sorrow, and nights of 
dreary watching, I was at length addressed by my 
right name. Alas, how feeble were the lips that 
pronounced it! How mournful in their paleness, 
and yet how serene and lovely in their expression! 
I stood at her bedside, her hand in mine, the unseen 
hand of the grim angel over us both. ‘ Paul,’ she 
whispered, ‘Paul.’ I knelt by her, and her last 
words flowed into my heart, as the last drops of a 
summer cloud melt into the earth, while the cloud 
vanishes forever. ‘I have loved you, Paul, deeply 
and truly—how truly you can never know. I am 
going to leave you. I will not ask you to remember 
me. If you forget Victorine, ske will not forget to 
watclMover you. You will find some other Victo- 
rine, less proud and more loving than the first. Over 
her, too, I will watch, and will love her for your 
sake. Honor God—your country. Be your ambition 
ever noble as now. And when in a few days yougo 
to the camp and the field, bear with you a resolve 
worthy yourself—to do nothing but what is virtuous 
and good. And here I have prepared you a little 
packet. Open it when—when I am gone, and cherish 
its contents for her sake who loved you so well. 
Kiss me, Paul—there—let me lean on you, for I am 
growing very weak—’ 

** «Quick !’ exclaimed the ciire, ‘she is dying— 

‘* ‘Merciful Heaven!’ I eried, ‘she is falling from 
my arms! Her eyes—O God, is this death!’ ”’ 

And as the sick 1man closed the book he took from 
the casket a curiously fashioned bracelet, on which 
was engraved the simple legend, ‘‘ Love, the child 
of Sympathy.—V. F.” He gazed at it long and earn- 
estly, at times burying his face in his hands and 
giving way to passionate grief. At length the ex- 
citement passed away, and with the jewel firmly 
locked in his grasp he sank to sleep. 

A few months after the events narrated in these 
brief notes, Paul Du Bois and Pierre Chatelet en- 
tered the army—the former a prey to a seemingly 
incurable melancholy. In every engagement they 
attracted attention by their courage and their singu- 
lar attachment—ever fighting side by side, each in- 
tent upon the safety of the other. By degrees Paul 
recovered his spirits, and began to mix among the 
ordinary pleasures of young men. Still, it was ob- 
servable that his actions were regulated by princi- 
ples higher, and more sublime in result, than those 
of most of his fellows. He was wont sternly to re- 








prove all deviations from the laws of honor and mo- 
rality, all indications of a downward tendency in 
desire. As his brother officers saw that his charac- 
ter as a soldier became more eminent and admirable 
by reason of its stern virtue, they unconsciously imi- 
tated him. His influence was widely felt. All who 
knew him loved him. And thus it happened that 
when in the flush of awakening hopes, and at the 
very outset of the expedition wherein he had ex- 
pected to reap a rich harvest of honor, he was pros- 
trated by a painful disease, his fellow-soldiers felt 
for him so deep a sympathy, and entreated with so 
much earnestness that he might still accompany 
them. And though he daily lost strength, his enthu- 
siasm seemed but to kindle the more. His physician 
shook his head, but the sick man cared not for the 
uncomfortable pallet, the unwholesome food, nor 
the harsh motion of the wagon, so long as the rude 
soldier who marched by his side chanted the war- 
like chorus—‘‘ To Moscow, to Moscow.”’ 
CHAPTER II. 

“T am afraid, monsieur le general,’’ said the sur- 
geon to the chief of division, ‘that we shall be ub- 
liged to leave our friend, Paul Dubois, as a prisoner 
of war in some wayside cottage, for he cannot hoid 
out to Smolensk.” 

‘* Nay,” interposed Pierre, who had just ridden up, 
**T have been with him constantly on the march, and 
he is as eager as ever to goon. To leave him here 
would be even worse than death.” 

‘‘ Ah, my good friend,’’ answered the surgeon, “ in 
that wagon he cannot live twenty-four hours longer. 
I repeat it, general, our only hope is in leaving him. 
It is a great loss to the division, and a melancholy 
fate to so brave and enthusiastic an officer. But 
we have no alternative.” 

The general consulted a moment with his staff. 
‘Go, then,’’ he said to Pierre and the surgeon, * go 
to the Lieutenant Paul Dubois, and inform him that 
in the opinion of the medical staff and his brother 
officers, it is unsafe and impossible for him to pro- 
ceed with us. Express my sincere regrets at the 
circumstances which separate us, and my ardent 
hope that ere the campaign is over we may meet 
again under better omens; and see that he is put in 
comfortable quarters. As for you, Captain Pierre 
Chatelet, you have full permission to use all time 
and camp equipage necessary for this purpose; and 
may you have a favorable report to give me when 
I next see you. And now, gentlemen, to your 
patient.” 

Paul received the intelligence of his destination 
with less grief than Pierre and the surgeon had an- 
ticipated. In truth, his illness had in the last few 
days gone far toward weakening the energies of life 
and passion, aad a languid sigh was all the resist- 
ance he oflered. The horses were turned into a 
bye-road. The murmur of the great army gradually 
died away, and at last the eyes of the sick man, as 
he gazed through the parted curtains rested only on 
his attendant and the devoted Pierre. On each side 
the broad fields lay basking in the bright sunlight, 
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and in the distance a white cottage appeared, soli- 
tary amid a grove of tall pines, and at the meeting 
of roads which branched out in every direction over 
the cultivated plain, ‘And there,” sighed Pierre, 
coming to his side, ‘there is, without doubt, your 
prison-house, on your road to Fame. Now Paul, 
you have, indeed, an opportunity to show the strength 
of your philosophy and your religion. You know 
that I cannot be spared from the army. God give 
us a joyful meeting at a not distant day.”’ 

*‘We ask permission, may it please you,” said 
Pierre, bowing very low to a comely Russian, who 
came forward from the house to view the unwonted 
spectacle of a military equipage at his very door, 
‘to leave with you an invalid officer of the French 
army. Of necessity his life is in your hands, and I 
am not miscalculating on the generosity of a subject 
of Alexander, when I say that I feel he is safe with 
you. And if, sir, at a future time a ransom shall be 
required, your demands cannot exceed our will- 
ingness.”’ 

‘‘A Russian’s duty is ever to his fellow-men,”’ 
replied the farmer, lifting the curtain of the wagon, 
‘“‘and therefore the sick man shall be to me as a 
brother. For your emperor, and his wars—I detest 
them. But this is needless now. Catherine,” he 
continued, returning to the door, ‘ bid the servants 
hither.” 

In a moment there appeared a fair, slight girl, 
followed by two or three of the household. 

“ Take carefully now the couch from the wagon,”’ 
said the Russian, ‘‘ and lay the stranger in the shaded 
room. Go, girl,’ he added, to his daughter, “ see 
that all is ready above.” 

** Ah, sir,’”’ sighed Paul, as, supported by the arm 
of the faithful Pierre, he gazed from his couch at 
the simple but tasteful apartment in which he had 
been laid, and at the earnest face of the Russian 
bending over him, ‘ how can 1 thank you for so un- 
looked-for a kindness from one whom men would 
call my enemy ?” 

** God is all-wise,”’ answered the host, ‘‘and 1 have 
a son in the army of Alexander. It may be that he 
will yet have cause to bless a Frenchman !”’ 

The rays of the sun slanted through the narrow 
window, and fell higher and higher on the wall. 
The regular breathings of Paul told of more healthful 
sleep than had visited him for weeks. ‘I will leave 
him now,”’ said Pierre, ‘and avoid the sorrows of 
leave-taking. Put away that casket quietly, Bap- 
tiste. There, let us go.” 

‘* And,” answered the Russian, brushing a tear 
from his cheek, he shall wake and find a friend. 
Poor fellow—but he is very like my Ivan, and him 
I shall not see for many weary months, for Russia 
needs him.” 

That night Pierre, within the tent of the general, 
told of his finding a Russian who had almost per- 
suaded him to break his sword. His officer sealed 
a dispatch to the emperor, in which it was announced 
that a vacancy had occurred in a corps of his di- 
vision, formerly under the command of Lieutenant 
Paul Dubois. And at the same hour, Paul, opening 


his languid eyes from a dream, in which phantasies 
of disease seemed mellowed and changed to angelic 
visions, gazed upon the half-averted and shaded face 
of a young girl, who, by the softening light of a dim 
taper, and from the low, sweet melody issuing from 
her scarce moving lips, might have been mistaken 
by a sounder judgment than his, for an inhabitant of 
another sphere. 
CHAPTER III. 

Awaking from a long and refreshing sleep, with a 
confused recollection of the beautiful vision of the 
preceding night, Paul composed himself for a survey 
of the abode in which, for the present, he was do- 
mesticated. The room where he lay was small, 
and tastefully furnished, exhibiting in a thousand par- 
ticulars the tokens of graceful and feminine care. 
His couch, albeit somewhat coarse, was of the 
whitest linen; upon the low mantel, the humble 
chairs, and the frames of the simple pictures, not a 
stain, or speck of dust was visible. One window 
was open, looking out on green and dewy fields; 
the song of birds floated cheerfully in; the din of 
the marching army was no longer heard ; the jolting 
of the sick-wagon was forgotten. The invalid had 
already begun to retrace his steps to the portals 
of life. 

A light step in the passage, and the Russian Maiden 
came softly in, lingering modestly for an instant on 
the threshold. ‘ And how has monsieur slept?” 
she inquired in the purest French. ‘“ We much 
feared to disturb you last night. Monsieur is very 
sick, but we can give you rest and quiet, and we 
can prepare you food, such as is good for the sick ; 
and we have a physician—oh, he is a wonderful man, 
and he lives but a few versts off.’’ 

“Ah,” replied Paul, ‘‘ perhaps my nurse of last 
night is the better physican. At least,’’ continued 
he, in the natural language of compliment, “one 
kind look from you does me more good than a whole 
packet of the doctor’s drugs. Your air is wonder- 
fully refreshing, too; and, really, I fancy I begin to 
have an appetite.” 

‘Monsieur shall not complain of hunger,” said 
Catherine ; and gliding from the room, she soon re- 
turned with a small salver, on which were displayed 
the materials of a meal which, to the eyes of the 
invalid accustomed for months to the rude food of 
the camp, appeared tempting beyond all description. 
There might have been nothing alluring to the 
epicure in that snowy bread and plain broth; but 
their very simplicity, together with the grace of the 
fair girl by whom they were offered, made them 
more delicious to Paul than the most costly feast. 
And Paul’s situation caused him to depend upon his 
nurse for those little attentions which invalids ever 
exact. Those blue eyes looked only sympathy; 
those fresh lips opened only in pleasant smiles and 
pleasant words. ‘ Ah,” said he, “ might I not with 
reason forbid the man of drugs, with you for a 
nurse ?” 

“Nay, sir, if you flatter me, I cannot stay with 





you. You must remain very quiet, monsieur, and 
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J will read to you; and when you grow a little 
stronger, you shall tell me of the war, and the Grand 
Army, and of France. My mother was from France. 
Saint Mary! Why do men so love to kill one an- 
other, when our master bids us live in peace? Yet 
my own brother must leave us to fight for Russia.” 

So day by day the hours passed away in that 
still chamber. As Paul gathered strength he loved 
to tell the simple maiden of France, of the broad 
lands through which he had passed in his marchings, 
of the many scenes in which his soldier-life had been 
spent. He grew more fond of watching Catherine’s 
light form as she moved about the apartment, arrang- 
ing its exquisite order ; or when in the still twilight, 
her golden hair streaming over her shoulders, she sat 
by his bed-side singing him to sleep with her an- 


cestral ballads. By degrees her image formed itself 


on his heart, and lent form and coloring to his deepest 
reveries. Ah, Paul, Paul, there is a meaning in that 
simple motto in yonder casket, which you both will 
have applied to yourselves before you are aware ! 
The Russian, too, was a frequent visitor in the 


chamber of the sick man. But his talk was of 


realities, of truths, which could not fail to urge 
themselves with great weight upon men interested 
in the mighty struggle then going on almost within 
hearing. ‘* Let us,’? Lossmin would say, “ view 
these things as friends, and from a common ground.”’ 

“Tt isnow August, and the frosts of autumn are 
already beginning to be felt. Your emperor has not 
yet arrived within sight of Moscow—the last courier 
announced to me that he had but just left Smolensk. 
Your army is already suffering famine. You will 
reach Moscow in September, and you will have left 
one quarter of your army on the road. 

** Russia will not then be conquered. You will be 
as far as ever from the realization of your ambition. 
Would you proceed farther, winter would shut you 
in from behind. Would you remain at Moscow— 
where will you get your supplies? You cannot buy 
them of us, you cannot convey them from beyond 
the Niemen in winter—you cannot sow your seed 
and reap your harvest on the snow. 

‘* Let your emperor make peace if he can, now 
that the sword is in sight of the scabbard. As for 
conquering Russia, it were impossible, though there 
were no such thing as winter. The moment you 
retreat, you will find yourselves beset on every side 
by our light troops and Cossacks. Your emperor is 
playing a fearful game—let him look well to his 
pieces.”’ 

** Stay,’’ replied Paul, ‘* you know not our strength 
—nor ouremperor. He will make peace in your 
capital. He will pledge Alexander under the shadow 
of the great cross of St. Ivan. He will receive your 
ambassadors at Paris before the Cossacks shall have 
found their way back to their native deserts. Fate 
has kept ws from the contest, but it gives you an 
object of pride and hope in a warlike son—me, in a 
friend dearer than a brother. May God render them 
safe home from the conflict.” 

‘“* Amen !”’ ejaculated Lossmin. “ Are you strong 
enough to walk to-day? ’T would do you good to 








venture into my wheat fields. They shall yet feed 
our brave soldiers at Moscow.” 

Days rolled on. August passed away, and Sep- 
tember came, bringing golden twilights and sharpen- 
ing air, reddening the broad fields, and lending a 
richer shade to the dark pine and hemlock. Paul 
had escaped from the confinement of his chamber. 
Although a prisoner, no one could have been more 
at liberty. And Catherine—whom he used laugh- 
ingly to call his jailer—never was minister of justice 
more lenient. Those long walks—how inexpres- 
sibly delicious in the fresh, sunny air. And the elo- 
quence. of the young man—how captivating to a 
susceptible mind, which had hitherto never opened 
itself to the rude influences around. Her feelings 
to the young man, while he lay on his couch of pain, 
she had easily excused to herself as the offspring of 
compassion—how was it that, as he hourly became 
less an object of pity, those feelings hourly increased 
in intensity? The minutes began to seem long when 
he was absent. Paul, too, was attracted to the gentle 
girl by stronger inclinations than could lay to the 
charge of gratitude or alleviated loneliness. Her 
character, so pure, so confiding, so sympathetic, 
seemed the full realization of all he had imagined in 
his Eutopia of love. So, while he cherished the 
memory of Victorine, he allowed his thoughts to 
dwell at liberty upon the Russian maiden. As for 
Lossmin—his sagacity was somewhat blunted by 
time—he had outlived romance. If Catherine had had 
a mother, she might have been warned of her indis- 
cretion—for so a prudent mother would infallibly have 
termed it—and the good Lossmin might have awaked 
to the manifest danger of sheltering a handsome 
French officer under his roof; but the worthy woman 
had been dead some years—and so Catherine went 
on nursing the young and growing love, and Lossmin 
filled his barns, and bid his servants drink to the 
success of the army of Alexander. 

The visits of the courier began to be more frequent, 
as the needs of the empire demanded that its in- 
habitants, and especially those near its great roads, 
should be acquainted with the progress of the war. 
The carnage of Borodino, the desertion of Moscow, 
had been communicated in fearfully rapid succession 
to the startled inmates of the house of Lossmin, and 
one evening as Lossmin himself was sitting moodily 
at his door, a breathless courier placed in his hands 
a letter from his son, at the same time loudly de- 
manding an extra reward for the danger he had in- 
curred in passing the hostiie lines. 

‘‘ My honored father,” for so the letter ran, “ our 
trust is in that God who watches over the destinies 
of righteous men, and also in our father-sovereign, 
Alexander, and our own good swords. Moscow is 
in ruins ; our rear. guard have finished their mournful 
work of desolation, and the French conqueror lords 
it only over a heap of ashes. He has sought peace, 
but our brave Alexander has vowed not to sheath 
the sword while the enemy remains on Russian 
ground. 

‘‘T cannot write more now. We have fallen on 
fearful times. Our capital is deserted—our hereafter 
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is uncertain. I hope to revisit you soon, when we 
have chased the Frenchman over the Niemen; but 
God is all-knowing. Itis said the enemy will en- 
deavor to remain at Moscow. If he attempt it he will 
perish of famine. We are already closing in on the 
return roads, 
** Your devoted son, 
“Tyan.” 

‘“« Thus far,” exclaimed Lossmin, hastening to read 
the letter to Paul, “I have spoken truly. Let your 
emperor look to his gods, if he acknowledge any, for 
the God whom we worship will not serve him. 
And behold,” he continued, as a few scattered snow- 
flukes brought by the chill north wind slanted through 


the air, ‘behold the winding-sheet of the Grand 
Army !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The winter had set in with unheard-of rigor. 
‘The roads were well nigh impassable, and intelli- 
gence from the army, although intently looked for, 
came less often. But enough was gathered from 
couriers and the occasional traveler to convince the 
calm Lossmin and the chafing Paul, that the retreat- 
ing forces of the French were meeting only with 
disaster and ruin, and that the final success of the 
Russians was inevitable. An increasing gloom set- 
tled upon the countenance of Paul, which not even 
the tender sympathies of Catherine could drive away. 
The prospect of remaining a prisoner, awaiting a 
distant and perhaps impossible peace, and perhaps a 
banishment to a country whose very name froze his 
heart with horror, unmanned him. The love he 
felt toward Catherine only served to increase his 
melancholy, for he saw how hopeless it would be, 
so long as he was but a prisoner of war, and that, too, 
among a people so fearfully exasperated as were the 
Russians. 

It chanced upon a wild and stormy night, that 
Lossmin, Catherine and Paul were sitting by the 
huge fire in the dining apartment. The tables had 
long been cleared, and the remainder of the family 
had dispersed for the night. The moaning of the 
wind, and the noise of the drifting snow, naturally 
turned their thoughts to the two armies engaged in 
their deadly struggle amid such adverse circum- 
stances. Catherine was the first to break the silence. 

** Father, as we sit here by this cheerful blaze, 
think how many poor soldiers are perishing with 
cold. The courier, too, says that our people are 
suffering nearly as much as those against whom 
they fight. And Ivan—perhaps at this very moment 
he is lying, wounded and dying—perhaps a prisoner, 
and in hands scarcely able to preserve themselves.”’ 

“God help the soldier!’? answered Lossmin. 
‘**God will protect those who fight for their country 
and the right. I have little fear for Ivan, so long as 
he remembers the lessons I have taught him. As 
for our enemies—God help them also. Already have 
they been sufficiently punished for their sins.” 

“Amen!” exclaimed Paul. ‘“ Hark!—a knock- 
ing at the great door. And some one shouting— 
‘Help!’ Quick—a light!” 











The party instantly rushed to the door at which 
the noise was made. They unfastened and opened 
it amid the entreaties of the voice to lose no time, 

“It is—it is Pierre’s voice!” cried Paul, as he 
eagerly darted forth into the gloom and grasped his 
friend by the hand. 

‘** And,”’ exclaimed the latter, ‘I bring you one 
Ivan Lossmin, whom I made prisoner near here, 
who is dangerously wounded, and wished only to 
die under his father’s roof. Quick, for the love of 
God, or he will perish with cold!” 

There was no need of his passionate exclamation. 
Ere he had finished speaking, Lossmin had gained 
the rude sleigh, and lifting thence the helpless form 
of a wounded soldier, bore him across the threshold 
crying, “My son! my son! now has the curse of 
war come home to my own hearth !” 

It is observable that amid circumstances of the 
mest critical and trying nature, the delicate woman 
often displays more fortitude and presence of mind 
than the sterner man. And so it was that while the 
father was sinking under the agony of the moment, 
and Paul, hardly recovered from his severe illness, 
was unnerved by the terrible excitement of the 
scene, and Pierre, bewildered by the sudden appa- 
rition of so many strange faces—for by this time the 
whole household was gathered around in wild 
disorder—stood by, forgetful of his strength, Cathe- 
rine alone took those steps which could insure the 
safety of the wounded Ivan. Ordering a couch to 
be brought to the warm and lighted room, she 
caused the stiffened limbs of the soldier to be laid 
upon it, and divesting him of his gory uniform, 
bound up his wounds with that tenderness and skill 
which a sister’s love could only confer. Then, 
while the scarcely recovered father knelt by the 
bedside of his son and sought to obtain a word or 
look of recognition, she prepared such food as was 
best suited to the soldier famished by hunger and 
cold, and touching it to his lips had the ineflable 
satisfaction of seeing his eyes slowly open, and of 
hearing him whisper, ‘‘ Home—home once more !” 

The wounds of Ivan proved of a less severe cha- 
racter than Pierre had at first feared. Added to the 
combined influence of cold and hunger they would 
soon have proved fatal, but warmth and food are 
powerful aids to the system, and after a night of 
sound sleep, in which the eyes of the devoted Cathe- 
rine were never once closed, he declared himself out 
of danger, and almost entirely free from pain, And 
with the two officers at his side, Catherine holding 
his hand in her own, and Lossmin leaning over the 
head of the couch, he proceeded, at the earnest re- 
quest of the latter, to relate the circumstances which 
had led to this unlooked-for and strange reunion. 

“We had,” said Ivan, “steadily followed the 
French army on their retreat from the capital. 
Never was there greater bravery displayed than by 
the Grand Army in their perilous march across 4 
wasted and hostile country. Daily we drew in 
more and more closely on their flying columns, and 
daily our combats became more fierce and bloody. 

“At length, afier weeks of the closest fighting, 
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those whom we pursued found themselves on the 
banks of the Beresina, spanned in this place only by 
a single bridge. It was then for the first time that 
our corps, for hitherto we had kept much in the 
rear, saw to what a miserable remnant that army 
was reduced which had so lately entered our capi- 
tal. We had yet to learn how much stronger they 
were in all the energies of despair—those men who 
looked so haggard and famished. 

“Tt was our design to cut the enemy off from 
crossing the bridge, and had we kept somewhat 
nearer them in the pursuit we might have suc- 
ceeded. But in our attempts we met with a most 
determined resistance, and a bloody struggle ensued, 
in which you had well-nigh lost a son. 

“T found myself surrounded by three French 
horsemen, and separated from my ranks. I saw 
that escape was hopeless, and by a strange fatality 
aimed a blow at the very one who was to preserve 
me. He is by my side. It was Pierre. My stroke 
glanced, and a quick, sharp pain in my breast is all 
that I remember after. When I awoke to conscious- 
ness after the lapse of a few hours, I was in the tent 
of my captor, and my wounds I found dressed with 
as much care as could have been expected. But I 
heard the surgeon declare, as he left the tent, that I 
was in great danger. 

“Then I wished to see you once more before I 
died. I implored Pierre to send me to you. He re- 
plied that it was impossible. I then gave into his 
hands my farewell message to you. He gazed at 
the name. ‘Lossmin!’ at length he exclaimed; 
and asked if you were my father. 1 replied yes. In 
a moment he had left the tent. 

‘‘ He returned almost immediately, and envelop- 
ing me in the best robes he could procure, removed 
me to his sleigh. We had scarcely set out before 
we were overtaken by that fearful storm in which 1 
had weli-nigh perished before we found you last 
night. And now, my father, do we not owe eternal 
gratitude to the brave man that has restored me to 
you and to life ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah,’’ said Pierre, ‘‘ who would not have done as 
I did?” 

‘Say no more,’’ exclaimed Lossmin, “ we shall 
part from you with sadness, when you return to 
your army, taking away your brother Paul, whom 
you have made free were he ten times a prisoner. 
So long as you will bless the house of the Russian, 
remain, and when you would depart, it shall not be 
without a fitting equipage for the brave soldier.” 

At the mention of departure, the face of Catherine 
was instantly shaded; a half-checked exclamation 
burst from her lips; and before she could recover 
herself, the watchful eyes of Paul were gazing into 
her own with*more than ordinary meaning. She 
hastily rose, and without uttering a word retired 
from the room. She was passing through the great 
hall to her own apartment, when she felt herself de- 
tained by a gentle but firm grasp, to which, for the 
instant, she could not but yield. 

* Catherine—my dear Catherine,’”’ said Paul in a 
low tone, * forgive me for thus addressing you—my 
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love is my only plea—it is a strong one if you will 
acknowledge it. Am I presumptuous in imagin- 
ing that Iam not without place in your thoughts? 
I would have the preserver of my life its constant 
guardian. Oh, Catherine, do not irown on one who 
loves you, and fancies your sympathy looks kindly 
on him !” 

** Nay, sir,’’ exclaimed the frightened girl, “so 
noble, so ambitious, you would not wed the simple 
Russian maiden. Be content to forget me—or think 
of me only as one who aided to restore you to your 
country and the world. Gladly would | hear of your 
success hereafter. I will promise more, that I will 
never forget you, though our destinies are so widely 
different—”’ 

+‘ No more—no more,” interrupted Paul. ‘TI will 
yet earn your love. For your sake I will renounce 
all ambition for that glory which most men prize, 
but which you in your pure wisdom look on as 
empty. Then you will love me—”’ 

** Catherine !”’ exclaimed the deep voice of Loss- 
min—for the precipitate flight of the lovers had 
aroused him to a sudden perception of the truth, and 
had brought him in quest of them—* Catherine, do 
you love the young French soldier?” 

There was no reply, but the soft eyes were di- 
rected upward for a moment, and Paul fancied the 
small hand in his own ceased to struggle. 

“Tt is enough,” said Lossmin fervently. ‘ God, 
I thank thee, that in one day thou hast given me 
two noble sons. Lean more firmly on him, my 
daughter, and may Paul Dubois never do aught than 
bless this hour! My children, I leave your young 
hearts to their own expressions !”’ 

CHAPTER V. 

In a stately park near Paris there stand two man- 
sions, which, by their resemblance and noble ap- 
pearance, elicit frequent remarks from those who 
extend their search after pleasure beyond the gay 
city. They are tenanted by citizens Paul Dubois 
and Pierre Chatelet. 

Returning from the disastrous—yet in some re- 
spects how joyful—campaign of the Grand Army, 
each hastened to throw up his commission. Pierre 
became a distinguished advocate, and forming alli- 
ance witha noble family, entered upon high digni- 
ties of the state. His sons are known as rising men, 
and his daughters take first rank among the brilliant 
dames of Paris. 

Paul returned to Russia, nor did he leave the 
home of his adopted father tiil it had echoed for 
years with the laugh of children, and a white tomb- 
stone rose to the memory of Lossmin. Then he 
left those broad plains which to him spoke so event- 
ful a history, for his native country. Yet he sends, 
and at not long intervals, friendly and brotherly mes- 
sages to Ivan, now a favored minister of the empe- 
ror, and one of the greatest lanced proprietors of 
Russia. 

Two anniversaries are kept with peculiar care in 
these mansions of Proprietor Paul Dubois, and Ad- 
vocate Pierrie Chatelet, the day when the former 
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was taken from his wagon to the chamber in the 
house of Lossmin, and the day of Ivan’s restoration 
to his home, by the friendly Pierre. On these occa- 
sions there is no stint in hall or kiteben. And the 
poor of the neighborhood are remarkable for the 
attention with which they watch for the anniver- 
saries. 





On these days, too, Madame Dubois is observed 
to wear an unpretending bracelet, whose plainness 
contrasts strangely with her otherwise magnificent 
attire. I much doubt if the eyes of her husband do 
not value that bracelet more than many costlier 
ornaments she has worn, for on it you may read the 
meaning motto, ‘' L’ Amour, fille dela Sympathie.” 





ATYS. 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM CATULLUS, LXIl. 





. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, TRANSLATOR OF THE PROMETHEUS AND AGAMEMNON OF AISCHYLUS, ETC, ETC. 


Swirt ty borne in flying galley, Atys o’er the briny deep 

Trod with hasty, hurried foot the forest-mantled Phrygian 
steep, . 

And the wood-walled haunts umbrageous entered of the 
goddess great, 

Where by frenzy frantic driven and deprived of mind by 
Heaven, 

He with cutting flint insanely did himself emasculate. 

Then at once her limbs perceiving all unmanned and reft 
of sex, 

And the forest-soil around her reeking red with gory 
specks, 

With her snowy hands she quickly caught the light re- 
sounding drum, 

Caught thy trumpet drum, Cybelle, caught thy symbols, 
mother dread. 

Tossing with her tender touch the hollow hide above her 
head, 

Thus with tuneful notes all trembling she addressed her 
comrades dear— 

‘Hurry, priestesses, together to Cybelle’s woodlands 
drear ! 

Hurry, mighty Dindymene’s wandering herds of stricken 
deer ! 

Who as exiles swiftly seeking, seeking for some far 
countree, 

Following my sect, my comrades, as your leader followed 
me! 

Bore the rapid ocean’s raving, bore the fury of the sea! 

And yourselves unsexed, of Venus willing slaves no more 
be! 

Gladden with your mazy circles, gladden ye your master’s 
mind ! 

Slow delay forsake your spirits! forth! together—follow 
on! 

To Cybelle’s Phrygian temple, Phrygian woods, where 
she doth won !* 

Where the clash of cymbals soundeth, where rebounds 
the bellowing drum! 

Where the Phrygian flutist’s pipe-notes shrilly through 
the forests come! 

Where their tresses violently toss the monads ivy-bound ! 

Where their mystic rites with yelling sharp and shrill 
they celebrate ! 

Where the goddess wandering choir was wont to wheel 
in solemn state ! 

Where us, too, it well beseems in mazy dance to circulate ! 

Soon as Atys chanted, neither maid nor man, her thrilling 
strain, 

* To won is to dwell. 
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Straight with clear and shrilly cries sudden answer made 
her train. 

Bellowed deep the high-tossed timbrels, sharp the cym- 
bals clashed between, 

As with flying steps the chorus clomb the cliffs of Ida 
green. 

Frenzied, frantic, forward faring, Atys pants the wild- 
wood through, 

With the drum, her sole companion, calling on the frantic 
crew, 

As the heifer bounds untrammeled from the yoke with 
fiery heat. 

Rapid as she leads, they follow her, their chief, with 
winged feet. 

Therefore when they mounted, weary, to Cybelle’s tem 
pled steep, 

Overdone with flight and fasting, wearily they sunk to 
sleep. 

Deepest slumbers slowly falling steeped their eyes in lan- 
guid rest, 

And to calmest peace serenely sunk the frenzy of their 
breast. 

But when first the glorious day-god, with his brow and 
eyes of gold, 

Lightly scanned the pallid ether, solid earth, and angry sea, 

Driving mighty shadows thence with his coursers fast and 
free, 

Then departed sleep from Atys, as the darkness backward 
rolled. 

Him Pasithea, the goddess, soft received her lap within, 

Soothed him, that from gentle rest his waking spirit might 
begin, 

Free from raving, to remember what his frantic deeds 
had been. 

Then his liquid mind perceiving, where he was, and 
whom without, 

Backward to the seashore drove him, surging with dis- 
may and doubt. 

There, the ocean vast surveying with his wan and weep- 
ing eyes, 

There, his country he invoked with mournfully resound- 
ing cries. 

‘““O my country, my creatress, O my country, mother 
mine, 

Whom a wretch forlorn forsaking, e’en as slaves, who 
fondly pine 

After freedom, flee their lords, to Ida’s groves my foot I 
bore, 

There, to be amid the savage haunts of brutes, and snow- 
banks frore, 
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There, to seek them in their lairs, where they nightly 
rave and roar, 
Where ?—in what direction seated, may I deem thee, 
country mine? 
Fain my eyes would turn to thee, for whom my weary 
pupils pine. 
For a little while my spirit o’er my frenzy hath command ; 
Am [—am I, in the forests, far from thee, my native land ? 
Far from home, from friends, from fortunes, from my pa- 
rents must I stand ? 
Must I leave the forum, leave the stadium, leave the 
sacred games ? 
Wretch ! O wretch! again and ever, must I mourn thee, 
O my soul! 
For what form have I not carried? can not answer to 
what names? 
I a woman, I an adult, I a stripling, I a boy! 
I the old gymmasium’s blossom, I the proud palewstra’s 
joy! 
For my doors were crowded ever, and with friends my 
threshold rife, 
For my house with chaplets flaunted, when to gay and 
happy life, 
From my bed I started early, as the day-god from the sea. 
Ia handmaid of the gods, must I Cybelle’s slave-girl be? 
I a monad, I a monster, I myself unsexed see ? 
To thy snowy summits, therefore, pine-clad Ida, will I 
hold, 
Nigh the Phrygian columns lofty, till my life’s sad tale is 
told, 
Where the hind, the forest-hauntress, where the thicket- 
ranging boar! 
Now it grieves me, what I did—and repents me very 
sore.”? 
When the words from out his rosy lips had issued, with 
his tears, 
Bearing tidings to the great gods that offended both their 
ears, 
Then Cybelle from her harnessed yoke unloosed her lions 
twain, 
And the left-hand foe of sheep-folds with her lash she 
smote amain, 
Crying—“‘ Forth! and drive him, fierce one! Drive him 
out in frantic pain! 
That all frenzied to the woodlands he shall hie him back 
again, 
Who so boldly would absent him from my sway, which 
must not fail! 
Forth! and lash thy tawny haunches with the terrors of 
thy tail! 





Forth! and shake around thy thund’rous neck thy great 
and glorious mane !”? 

Threatening thus Cybelle spoke, as she released him from 
the rein. 

But the savage lashed his instincts into fury and away! 

Rushing, roaring, through the crashing wood, expectant 
of his prey! 

Saw the tender Atys mourning on the marge of the sea 
bay! 

Made his onset! But the victim to the savage thickets 
flew ! 

There the handmaid of the goddess he his sad life waded 
through! 

Mighty goddess, great Cybelle, Dindymene, sovereign 
dread, 

Hold aloof thy terrors, mistress, from thy faithful ser. 
vant’s path, 

Upon others fall thy frenzies, fall the furies of thy wrath! 


—_—— 


NOTE. 


Concerning this wild and singular poem many doubts 
have arisen, and many hypotheses been started, owing to 
its peculiar, distinctive, and dithyrambic character, which 
renders it entirely unique, and sets it apart from any other 
poem in the Latin tongue, and especially from any other 
by the same author. Many persons, from its general tone, 
its half-inspired wildness, and its many long compounded 
nouns, have judged it to be a translation of some old Greek 
ode by Catullus, the original of which, with the author’s 
name, has perished. It has been translated by the Hon. 
George Lamb, whose version of it will be found in Peters’ 
Poets and Poetry of the Ancients, as well as by others. 
These translations are, however, exceedingly diffuse, 
wide from the text, and for the most part tame and spirit- 
less, besides being rendered into English metres bearing 
no shadow of resemblance to the measure of the original, 
which is as closely imitated above as the characters of 
the two languages will permit. What other merits the 
translation presented above may lack, it possesses one at 
least in being perfectly literal, rendered every where line 
for line, and in many instances for several lines together, 
word for word, even to the order of arrangement, and 
pauses of the original rhythm. With this brief apology, 
this singularly beautiful poem, the masterpiece of Catul- 
lus, is submitted to the candid judgment of the reader, not 
without some confidence that all the beauties of the ori- 
ginal will not be found to have evaporated in the process 
of transmutation from Latin to English verse. 
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Lo! on the Susquehanna’s gentle tide, 
The twilight lingers: On the billow’s breast 
It fondly hangs and fondly is carest; 

And weeps and blushes like a parting bride. 

Mark, how the gay and gladdened river glows! 
Now bank and wave and fondly besomed isle 





Grow bright and beauteous in that glorious smile ; 


And now—’t is past! The stream in darkness flows. 
So sets the smile of love upon the tide 

Of a lone spirit. Though its banks be gay, 

And many a bright scene woos it from its way, 
That smile is gone—it knows no joy beside, 
But flows in sadness on. So let it flow, 
Until that gentle smile again awake its glow! 
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BY GEORGE H. THROOP, AUTHOR OF * NAG’sS HEAD,” ‘* BERTIE,’? ETC. ETC. 





* Lanp O!” 

‘* Where away ?” 

‘“« Right ahead, sir.’’ 

“Very well! Lay down!” 

‘ That is Cape Blanco, I take it, Mr. Muller, said 
Captain John Wilson to his mate. 

“Yes, sir; from yesterday’s observation, we must 
be well to windward. The Belle has not done much 
since the inid-watch. We'll be late in getting into 
port I’m afraid.” 

‘Tt will take us until nightfall with this breeze, 
Mr. Muller, and the land- breeze will then be blow- 
ing a perfect hurricane. Get up the chains, if you 
please, and have the anchors on the bows.”’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” 

And the mate went forward. Such was the 
dialogue between Captain Wilson and his mate, on 
board the good ship ‘‘ The Belle,’’ then bound to 
Payta (Peru) with merchandise. 

We were sailing pleasantly along, at the rate, pos- 
sibly, of six miles inthe hour, The ship rose and 
pitched very lazily with the low swell; and as my 
hammock swung with every motion (I had been con- 
fined to it for weeks,) I could see the peculiar “ golden 
haziness’’ which always hangs over the land when 
you are making an approach from the west in the 
earlier hours of the morning. There is a very ex- 
pressive word for the appearance, among sailors ; 
. but an elderly gentleman’s memory may be forgiven 
some small short-comings. 

Captain Wilson had been in the habit for several 
days—while I was slowly recovering from a violent 
fever—of having my hammock slung upon the poop- 
deck. On the morning of the day which commences 
my story, the decks were not yet dry from the 
morning scrubbing, when I climbed wearily on deck, 
with the assistance of the second-mate, and Ben, the 
steward, and lay down in my hammock. The cry 
at mast-head gave me new life. I had been waiting, 
with a starving man’s longing, for the sight of the 
green earth. There was a fierceness, even in the 
morning, in the glare of the tropical sun, that almost 
drove me mad. But that loud, long ery of ‘* L-a-n-d 
Ho!” stirred my pulse like the note of a trumpet. 
As we stood in for the land, I could catch occasional 
glimpses of its outlines; and when we had passed 
Payta Head, there came deliciously to me an odor 
ofthe land I remember that, in the girl-like weak- 
ness of my exhausted energies, the hot tears rolled 
down my cheeks as I murmured, 

“Thank God! I shall live to set foot on land !” 

As we approached Payta, the fresh land-breeze in- 
creased our speed to ten knots; and, just at night-fall, 





as Captain Wilson had anticipated, we came to 
anchor. During the last few tacks that we made in 
beating up nearer the town, the land-breeze had 
freshened to almost a gale. We were only showing 
whole top-sails, jib, and maintop-gallantsail ; and, 
even With that amount of canvas, there was a clatter 
of ropes and blocks, and a s/atting of sails, as the 
top-sails were clewed up, that rendered it almost 
impossible to hear the loudest order. The holding- 
ground at Payta is excellent; and our scope of 
seventy fathoms on the smaller cable, held The 
Belle to her moorings. 

We were to remain but four days; and Captain 
Wilson urged me to remain for the next two months 
under the care of the physician to the consulate. 
Accordingly, I was carried ashore the next morning, 
and placed under the protection of old Pilar, who 
dignified his doggery ofa house with the title of hotel. 
He wasa Frenchman. He had married a Spanish- 
American lady, some years before; a well-looking 
woman, with large, liquid eyes, that I had a won- 
derful fancy for gazing into; to whose care I pro- 
bably owe it that 1 was not gathered, years ago, into 
the sheaves of the Grim Reaper. 

The front apartment on the first floor was a bar- 
room. Old Pilar had several other invatids under 
his care. Indeed, I believe the consul gave him the 
preference in that regard, as several men were added 
to our number during the short period of my sojourn. 

He had, also, a little boy, who answered to the 
name of Whong; (Juan) and who so far took a fancy 
to me as to provide me with many a coveted delicacy ; 
for the want of which, so far as old Pilar’s attentions 
were concerned, | might have gone to my last home. 

O, how wearily the weeks dragged their hours 
away in that Spanish hovel! My sick-couch was 
an old settee. No one thought of retiring before 
midnight; for two hours of the morning, and the 
time from night-fall until midnight, were the only 
endurable portions of the whole twenty-four hours. 
And then, as soon as we laid our heads upon our 
pillows, (mine was my monkey-jacket,) the fleas 
carried the war into Africa. Groans, curses, oaths 
most horrible followed their ravenous onset; and 
there were few hours of the night in which I could 
not hear some gruff old sea-dog damning his own 
eyes for the depredations of the fleas. As the night 


waned, however, the enemy drew off their forces ; 
and we slept the sleep of the weary. 

The coffee—bah! let it 
The principal dish was a huge omelet—con- 
sisting of eggs, onions, beef, vegetables—what not? 
And this, with a very palatable roll of baker’s bread, 


We breakfasted at ten. 
pass. 
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was our bill of fare. We had no water, except such 
as was brought in casks, on the backs of mules, from 
some place leagues away. It was warm, muddy, 
brackish ; and, but for a cup of tea with our four 
o’clock dinner, I must have died of thirst. 

During the third week of my sojourn, old Pilar 
announced to us that we had best “ bug up a little ;”’ 
as the consul was about to pay us a visit. We com- 
plied with the suggestion, and had but just completed 
our toilet, when his arrival was announced. 

‘‘ Mon Dieu!”’ exclaimed old Pilar, in the tones of 
alarm, (his usual Spanish epithets were always ex- 
changed for the native French, when he was excited,) 
de consul ’ave bring de ladies. Caramba !” 

Even so. Following the consul, and a gray-haired 
gentleman who accompanied him, were two ladies ; 
one, as I thought, most unmistakably the consul’s 
wife, the other, I conjectured, the old gentleman’s 
daughter. The consul made some general inquiries, 
as a matter of form; but his aged companion, as 
well as the ladies, looked from one to another of the 
invalids, with an expression of genuine kindness 
that I can never forget. The old gentleman was 
drawn aside by the consul to look at old Pilar’s 
temple-like bird-cage, which hung in the balcony, 
while the ladies lingered and questioned us as to our 
improvement. The younger said nothing. She 
was a fair-haired, beautiful girl of seventeen ; with 
blue eyes that peered timidly forth from a mass of 
curls, that fell from the slight restraint of a rich 
ribosa; and, as her eye met my own, I silently pro- 
mised myself that, if human energy could accom- 
plish it, she should be mine. They left us. 

It was wonderful how I recovered. I gained new 
strength every day. I made the necessary inquiries 
of old Pilar, with the proper degree of caution; and 
learned that the old gentleman was Mr. Bathurst, 
the incumbent of the consulate many years before, 
and, for a long period, a resident of Payta. The 
young lady, he added, was his daughter; and both 
were about to embark for the United States. 

‘* Indeed !” 

té Ves.” 

“Tn what vessel ?”” 

“In that barque—the Angelina;” and he pointed 
to a vessel, at whose peak the French ensign was 
flying. 

‘© When does she sail ?”’ 

“* Next Monday.”’ 

“ Thank you.”’ 

‘‘ Pas de tout, monsieur !” 

It was but a few evenings afterward that I was 
passing the residence of the Captain of the Port; an 
important dignitary, by the by, in all the Spanish 
American ports. He was holding a fandango. A 
violin, a clarionet, and a tenor drum were the instru- 
ments used ; and these were accompanied by singers 
in the na-al, minor tones of Spanish music. Of 
course there was a great deal of noise, to say nothing 
of the music. A drum, let me add in passing, is 
used at Payta in the celebration of the mass. The 

door was open and several sailors were standing 





around it, some of them very manifestiy intoxicated. 
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I paused a moment and looked in. And there, danc- 
ing with a handsome Peruvian officer, was Miss 
Bathurst. It was late. The dance ceased. My 
charmer first left the room, accompanied by her fa- 
ther; who, I thought, seemed to be little pleased 
with the attentions of the young officer. He had 
left the door, when his host, the Captain of the Port, 
recalled him. 

“ Amigo mio!” 

“ Sefior?” 

Mr. Bathurst turned toward the house; leaving 
his daughter standing a few paces from the door, and 
saying to her— 

** Stay here a single moment. I wont go in.” 

He went, accordingly, to the door, and was speak- 
ing, in a low tone, when suddenly a drunken sailor 
approached the fair girl, and said— 

“T say, sweety; (hiccup!) shan’t I (hic!) see ye 
home?” . 

He was in the act of seizing her arm, when I 
sprang forward, and, dealing him a blow that sent 
him reeling into the gutter, I turned toward the 
trembling girl, to assure her of her perfect safety, 
when I met the alarmed father face to face. 

**S death, sir! what are you doing here ?”’ 

‘Protecting your daughter from insult, sir,’’ I 
replied ; and, turning on my heel, I sought my lodg- 
ings. The old gentleman called the next day at old 
Pilar’s; apologized, thanked me, made proffer of his 
services ‘“‘in any way,’’ and ended by saying that it 
would afford him great pleasure to see me at his 
residence, but for the fact that he was busily en- 
gaged in making the necessary arrangements for 
sailing, on the following Monday, for the United 
States. Iam afraid I did not receive his civilities 
with the best grace in the world; for, although he 
seemed a very benevolent, urbane old gentleman, he 
gave his shoulders the slightest possible shrug as he 
left me, as if he would have said—‘ Queer fellow, 
that. Can ’t approach him.” 

I went, that very day, to the consul; who very 
kindly waited on the captain of the Angelina, and 
secured my passage to Valparaiso; where, he said, 
we should be obliged to procure a passage in some 
American home ward-bound vessel. The day arrived. 
I had been half an hour on board, when Mr. Bathurst 
and his daughter came alongside in the government 
barge, under the personal escort of the Captain of the 
Port. I now discovered that that functionary was a 
sailor, for he worked the Angelina gallantly out of 
the harbor. At length, he laid the main topsail to 
the mast, got on board his beautiful barge, and 
left us. 

For many days we sailed, close-hauled, southward 
and westward. On that coast it never rains, and the 
air is so dry and clear that a ship seems like a thing 
of enchantment as she glides quietly along in the 
sunshine and the deep blue of the Pacific. We were 
well-nigh three weeks out when we passed Juan 
Fernandez, and as we were becalmed within three 
miles of it, it was decided that we st ould go on 
shore. So far, there had been little intercourse be- 
tween the other passengers and myself. The occur- 
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rences at Payta caused a feeling of awkwardness 
that kept me aloof from them. On that day, how- 
ever, the excitement of a jaunt on classic ground 
banished all reserve. 

It is exceedingly difficult to land at Juan Fernan- 
dez. We had a crew, however, that was accus- 
tomed to land in the surf, and no danger was appre- 
hended. We reckoned without our host; for, in 
urging the joily-boat toward the shore, on the back 
of an enormous swell, an oar broke ; and, in the con- 
fusion, she capsized. I was sitting by the side of 
Miss Bathurst. The wave was receding; and, as I 
fell, I very fortunately struck the bottom near a 
sharp spur of a mass of rocks. I grasped the arm of 
the fair girl, and clutching a point of the rock, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a safe footing just in time to catch 
her in my arms and bear her to the shore. As it 
‘was, the swell reached my knees as it broke furi- 
ously upon the beach. Captain Dubois had not 
been idle, and with the assistance of his men, he had 
borne the old gentleman safely to- land, and secured 
the boat and oars. Mr. Bathurst was considerably 
bruised ; and, in our drenched condition, it was de- 
sirable to return at once to the ship. The mate had 
seen our mishap and sent us a boat. By the direc- 
tion of the captain she lay at a short distance from 
the shore. A warp was thrown to us; and by her 
assistance we succeeded in getling safely through 
the surf. In a few minutes we were again on ship- 
board. 

With a fresh breeze from the south-west we 
shaped our course for Coquimbo ; at which port the 
Angelina was to discharge some two hundred tons 
of salt. There we were so fortunate as to find the 
good ship Chili, of Boston, Knowles, master; in 
which we obtained a passage home. I will not 
dwell upon the incidents of the passage. Enough to 
say, that we had a pleasant run of one hundred and 
four days to Cape Cod. It was near nightfall when 
we passed the cape. The wind being from the 
south-west, we hugged the southern shore, and two 
hours later took a pilot. The wind grew light and 
baffling. We bore away with the intention of going 
to leeward of ‘‘ The Graves;” a reef on which I 
have, since that time, narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
We were quite near the reef, when suddenly the 
wind changed to the north-east. I was at that mo- 
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ment on the top-gallant forecastle, a few moments 
before I had been conversing in low tones with Julia 
Bathurst. We spoke of the past. I ventured to say, 
for all reserve had long since been banished, that | 
hoped our intimacy was not to end with the voyage. 

‘Surely not!” was the reply; and she spoke of 
the obligations she had incurred in the earlier stage 
of our acquaintance. I know not what I said in 
reply, for I was in a flutter of excitement ; but I have 
a tolerably distinct recollection that Julia dropped 
her eyes very suddenly to the deck, the seams of 
which she seemed to be making the subject of a phi- 
losophical investigation, while she picked the whip- 
ping from the end of the signal-halyards with the 
very prettiest of all pretty fingers. We were inter- 
rupted, and with a light heart I went forward. 

As the squall, with which the wind changed, 
struck the ship, the spanker-boom flew fiercely to 
starboard, prostrating Captain Knowles, Mr, Ba- 
thurst, and the mate to the deck. All were so much 
injured that they were incapable of giving any as- 
sistance in the management of the ship. The second 
mate was so much frightened that he stood irreso- 
lute. We were going rapidly astern, directly to- 
ward the rocks, on which the surf was breaking, 
in snow- white sheets, with a deafening roar; and a 
glance showed me that a moment’s delay would be 
fatal. 

“ Tard a-port! Down with you helm! Harp 
down !’’ I shouted, at the top of my voice; and I 
sprang to the wheel and aided the man in shifting it. 
It saved the ship. She grazed the rock as she made 
a stern-board. The second mate ordered the men to 
the braces; the ship was speedily got out of irons, 
and we bore away for Long Island light. At mid- 
night we anchored. 

A flattering letter from the owners of the ship, with 
the proffer of the berth of first officer on board the 
Chili for her next voyage, were my reward. I en- 
tered at once on my new duties. A conversation 
with Julia, on the day before we sailed, gave me no 
grounds for desp * The next voyage I took the 
weather side of the quarter-deck; and, on my re- 
turn Miss Julia Bathurst very obligingly exchanged 
her maiden name for that of——bless me, good 
reader! I had almost made you my father con- 
fessor ! 
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WHE I behold the arch of yonder sky, 
Lit up by myriad million lamps of gold, 
Each on its own vast mystic circle rolled, 

I learn my Maker’s might and majesty— 

Whose mandate called their being out of naught, 
And made them populate the wilds of space, 
Constant each one to his appointed place— 


With light, and life, and love forever fraught, 
Whole island-universes glittering rise, 
With planets, comets, ever-twinkling stars, 
Riding sublimely in their “ golden ears,” 
To execute their wonderful emprise— 
The Poetry of Heaven, in characters of light, 
We see—writ on the ebon Mantle of the Night. 
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BY A STRAY WAIF. 





Are you fond of ghost stories, reader? Lam. To 
me they are the luxuries—the tit-bits of literature. 
For making such an avowal I shall probably be ac- 
cused of possessing a vitiated taste, but I care little 
for that. Why should I care any thing? Every man 
has a predilection for something or other which his 
neighbor considers foolish; my predilection is for 
tales of the supernatural. Nor am I very particular 
about the quality of the article. All kinds of mani- 
festations from the spiritual world delight me; 
whether it be the simple tale of a revengeful ghost 
returning to denounce its murderer, or the more 
wonderful and equally veracious histories of the 
genii and fairies. Even the Rochester knockers— 
can I descend lower? Even the Rochester knock- 
ers have afforded me infinite enjoyment, with their 
host of hard-knuckled spirits, led by the murdered 
pedier whose venerable bones lie miraculously 
guarded in the cellar of the Foxes. What a cack- 
ling among the geese those foxes have made! At 
first—let me confess my weakness—I was inclined 
to rebel against the commonplace conceit of the re- 
turn of the dead man to reclaim his mortal remains, 
and an involuntary exclamation of “‘ humbug !”’ es- 
caped me; but when the ideas of the knockers ex- 
panded and their operations became more gloriously 
absurd, I found that I could even swallow the ped- 
ler. Having got him down with a gulp—tough 
morsel as he was—all that followed was positive 
enjoyment. I reveled in every disinterested revela- 
tion made by the spirits to the public—at a dollar 
a-head. With others I heard the crowding and 
pushing of innumerable spirits—old and young—lean 
and fat—tall and short—summoned from each quar- 
ter of the globe to answer the sensible questions of 
their relatives about their ages and the time of their 
death. I saw the table taught a polka by St. Paul 
and Dr. Franklin, who varied their dignified amuse- 
ment by hiding bells in ladiew laps, and, although 
all I saw and heard smelt strongly of atheism and 
blasphemy—‘‘an ancient and fish-like smell”’—the 
fun was irresistible. It was ludicrous to wtiness the 
gullibility of human nature—to hear seemingly sen- 
sible men assert the truthfulness of a—speculation. 
At such times I felt ready to exclaim with Shak- 
speare. ‘Oh flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified.”’ 

I did not, however, sit down to write about the 
knockers, but to tell a ghost story of my own. If 
the reader is a believer in the vagaries of disem- 
bodied spirits he will probably acknowledge the 
likelihood of the occurrence; but if he is not, we 
shall only commit ourselves so far as to tell him in 
the words of Hamlet—‘‘ There are more things in 
Heaven and earth than are dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy.”’ 








Among the most anxious expectants of the steamer 
Atlantic was Mrs. No, I cannot tell you her 
name, although it is on the tip of my tongue. You 
must rest satisfied with the dash. Such half-reveal- 
ings are very provoking, I know, but it cannot be 
hel ped—at least not at present. If you and I live a 
hundred years longer—of which I am afraid there is 
little likelihood—I may then whisper the real name 
—but mind you—it must be in confidence. At pre- 
sent we will call her Mrs. Dash. Dash is a very 
good name—and if not the right one, will answer 
our purpose as well. What’s in a name. 

Mrs. Dash was a married woman. Stop! let me 
explain myself clearly. Of course she was married 
or she would not be Mrs. Dash—I mean that she had 
not yet entered into the enjoyment of widowhood. 
Her husband, to whom she had been married only a 
few years, was known to have taken his passage on 
board the steamer. We may, therefore, naturally 
suppose that she was anxious for its safe arrival, 
Wives generally are in such cases—when the vine- 
gar does not preponderate in the matrimonial com- 
pound. In the present instance they—the Dashes— 
had not finished the sweets. 

Of a naturally desponding disposition, Mrs. Dash 
was one of the first to give up all hope of the steam- , 
er’s safety. She professed that she had had a pre- 
sentiment of misfortune from the beginning. It had 
been predicted to her years before by Madame 
Adolphe—Heaven had written an intimation of it in 
a pack of cards: had traced it in the dregs of a tea- 
cup—popped it out of the fire in a coffin-shaped cin - 
der, and displayed it by putting winding-sheets in the 
candles. Besides, thirteen had sat down to partake of 
her husband’s farewell dinner the last time he de- 
parted from home. It is true her lap-dog was one of 
the number, but he was full-grown, and the rest of 
the puppies were not. If these were not omens 
enough, in Heaven’s name how many more should a 
reasonable woman require. 

Mrs. Dash was satisfied; that was enough. As 
days passed away without bringing any news of the 
missing boat, her convictions that her husband wag 
lost to her forever became stronger and stronger. 
As she had not seen him for a long time, and was 
tenderly attached to him; and as black was not in 
fashion and did not become her, the afilicting idea 
weighed heavy on her heart. Her grief was intense. 
She refused to be comforted—even with tit-bits. For 
days together she would eat—absolutely nothing. 
Her friends tried coaxing in vain. Even letting her 
alone had no effect. They became alarmed lest 
she should starve herself to death. The family phy- 
sician was called in, and prescribed—of course: but 
his prescriptions were not taken, because Mrs. Dash 
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said that medicine in her case was useless. Sensi- 
ble woman! She was convinced that she was 
about to follow her better-half to a better world, 
where there would be no steamers to part them. 
Whether he had gone to a better world—or some- 
where else—no one could say—but the question was 
soon set at rest by one of those supernatural intigpa- 
tions which are so often vouchsafed to suffering hu- 
manity—if the ghost-seers tell true. 

One night—why do ghosts—modern ghosts I mean 
—always make their appearance at night. For the 
bad ones no doubt—the cool air is refreshing: but 
the good ones—why do not the good ones prefer the 
glorious sunshine? IknowI should. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the mysterious pedier of the Rochester 
knockers was of the same opinion. See their first 
published pamphlet for the account of his appear- 
ance in the day time. 

One night Henrietta—Mrs. Dash’s maid-servant— 
maid by courtesy, for she was really a widow. One 
night Henrietta had been setting up later than usual. 
For what purpose is her business, not ours—or of 
course | should tell it. Whether she was entertain- 
ing her beau or saying her prayers is nothing to us, 
I hope she was doing the latter, but I do not believe 
it, so we will content ourselves with knowing that 
she was sitting up later than usual. The clock, 
which kept its own time, quite independent of the 
old scythe-bearer, had struck the midnight hour, and 
she was still in the kitchen, when the sound of a de- 
scending step upon the stairs caughtherear. It was 
a light step, a very light step, and would not have 
attracted her attention if conscience had not been 
holding up an ear-trumpet. Knowing that her mis- 
tress and the rest of the family were abed, she felt 
considerable alarm. : 

Being of a literary turn, she had read Jack Shep- 
herd and Morril the Highwayman, and other moral 
books of that class, and in consequence, visions of 
robbery and murder rose before her mind’s eye. 
She saw herself—in fancy—-about to become the 
heroine of some romantic adventure—but a curious 
sensation about the knees told her that she was not 
constitutionally a heroine, so she blew out the light, 
and crouched down in an out of the way corner, re- 
solving to remain quiet, if undiscovered, but pre- 
pared—if attacked—to defend herself with a vigorous 
—scream. 

Until she had blown out the light, the idea of any 
one intruding upon her “ from beyond the confines of 
the grave,’’ had not entered her imagination, or she 
would most assuredly have kept the light burning. 
It might have burned blugg—but even blue-lights are 
better than none when in company with ghosts. 
They #erve io keep up one’s spirits. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon the quality of the light. Rush- 
lights and tallow dips are of little value. Poor folks 
find ghosts more audacious than the rich on that ac- 
count. Spermaceti and wax make them mild and 
melancholy. Gas annihilates them. They glide 
about speechless in the moonlight, look unutterable 
things by lamp-light, and do ditto in no light at all. 
We would therefore advise all who fear a visitation 





to carry a portable gas-house in their pocket. But 
we are digressing. 

Having ensconced herself in what she considered 
a good defensible position, Henrietta prepared to en- 
counter the worst. She listened for a repetition of 
the sounds that had first alarmed her, but her own 
heart was beating such a rat-a-tat and the steps were 
so faint—like the taps of the Rochester knocking 
babies—that she heard them no more. A moment 
of terrible suspense ensued. The idea of robbers 
rapidly gave place in her mind to the fear of behold- 
ing an apparition. She thought of,the dear departed 
—and their fast quarrel, and prayed that the intruder 
might be banished to—Ballahac, or some other place 
equally respectable. 

Scarcely had the prayer escaped her lips when 
the kitchen dvor flew open. Now, were I an ac- 
complished story-teller, I should pause here to dally 
with the reader’s curiosity, endeavoring to excite 
his imagination to the highest pitch as long as possi- 
ble—but, alas! I am only “a plain, blunt man, that 
speaks right on.” So the door opened, and a some- 
thing entered that ‘ curdled her blood with horror.” 
That last is a stereotyped ghost story sentence, and 
public property. A something entered. It was no 
robber. It seemed to be nothing mortal. By the 
light of the almost extinguished fire which gleamed 
faintly on the intruder—no—which flashed up and 
instanily expired, Henrietta perceived that it was a 
figure clothed in white—in the habiliments of the 
grave—or a night-gown. Although of no extraordi- 
nary size, it had a shadowy, unearth!y appearance, 
and stalked, or rather glided about the kitchen with- 
out making the slightest noise, spreading out its arms 
in the most mysterious manner possible. The hair 
of the beholder—alihough tightly screwed up in 
papers—rose ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.”’ 
Sie attempted to rise; to rush from the kitchen, but 
at that moment the—whatever it was—seemed to 
have become aware of her presence, It approached 
her—nearer—nearer still. Henrietta skrank back 
into her corner—would have shrunk back into no- 
thing or something less—if she couid, but she could 
not; so she attempted toscream. But the scream 
would not come as she wished, and therefore she 
fainted away. 

How long she lay “insensible she knew not, but 
when she awoke to consciousness again her un- 
earthly visitor had departed. Half frozen with the 
cold, she rushed up stairs to bed. Bundling in as 
quickly as possible, she thrust her head under the 
blankets, and was soon riding on a night-mare to 
morning. 

Her first impression upon waking was still one of 
terror, but daylight was streaming cheerfully into the 
room, and she soon began to argue herself into the 
belief that the occurrence of the night before had 
been only a dream, or a freak of the imagination. 
Upon guing duwn into the kitchen, however, she 
soon received ocular demonstration of its dread 
reality. The furniture in the kitchen had been dis- 
arranged, the closets ransacked, and what was worse 
than all, anumber of delicacies prepared to tempt 
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Mrs. Dash to eat, had been abstracted—for what pur- 
pose a glance at the table betrayed. The ghost had 
evidently made a meal off them—and had forgotten 
to clear the dishes. 

Henrietta was puzzled. She had never before 
heard of a ghost’s appetite—for substantials at any 
rate; and in consequence she began to suspect that 
her visitor could not have been one who had “ shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil.” Her senses still main- 
tained that what she had seen was not of the “earth 
—earthly ;”’ but her reason sturdily demanded whe- 
ther she had ever heard of a ghost’s supping off’ the 
tit-bits designed for the living. Decidedly not! It 
was contrary to every theory of ghostulogy. True 
it is, the Rochester knockers have discovered that 
immaterial spirits have physical powers—thumping 
knuckles—and perhaps the power of eating is in- 
cluded. But it was natural for Henrietta to doubt 
whether a shadow would run the risk of a dyspeptic 
attack by picking a drum-stick. If ghosts could be 
guilty of such imprudence, widows would be ob- 
liged to pay double board. 

Henrietta was puzzled. She was perplexed. The 
loss of the eatables perplexed her. Ghost or no 
ghost, her mistress’s breakfast was gone, and she 
knew not how to replace it in time. She was afraid 
of being accused of eating it herself. Who would 
believe her story of the apparition? Nobody. ‘‘She 
would not have believed it herself’’—as the converts 
to the Rochester knocking spirits declare when their 
dancing mahogany wonders are doubted. ‘She 
would not have believed it herself if she had not 
seen it. But seeing ’s believing—if it did.cost a dol- 
lar.”’? The eatables were gone, and if not into the 
stomach of the ghost—what had become of them? 
A thief would have taken the spoons—the cat would 
have supped in the closet. 

What was to be done? She was well aware that 
Mrs. Dash was not likely to eat any thing, but for all 
that something must be taken up to her. The inva- 
lid must be pressed that she might have the pleasure 
of declining. The sigh that accompanies a refusal 
is such a relief. Something must decidedly be taken 
up. It was as much as Henrietta’s place was worth 
to neglect it without a satisfactory reason. Sum- 
moned by her mistress’s bell, while still cogitating 
on the subject, she rushed upstairs, and without 
pausing to reflect upon the consequences, proclaimed 
to Mrs. Dash the alarming advent of the apparition. 

To this course she was undoubtedly instigated by 
the spirit who, according to the Rochester knocking 
theory, required a medium of communication with 
the party principally interested. 

Mrs. Dash was highly excited by the narration. 
She did not doubt its truth fora moment. She was 
convinced that it was the ghost of her husband come 
to command her to put on her mourning. The dear 
departed had returned to put her out of suspense. 
This eating her tit-bits was nothing surprising, 
Wher alive he was noted for epicurean tastes, and 
now he was dead, his journey through the sea air 
had undoubtedly sharpened his appetite. Even his 
going first to the kitchen instead of coming directly 





to her, was a proof of devotion, dear soul! He was 
afraid that his too suddenly appearing in her presence 
might have agitated her too much. It was better— 
wiser—to prepare her by first shocking the less sus- 
ceptible nerves of her maid. 

But he need not have been afraid. Had she not 
always loved his very shadow. The sight of his 
ghost could excite in her nothing but joy. She re- 
solved to sit up that very night to learn his desires. 
Cautioning Henrietta to secrecy she made her pre- 
parations fur the interview. Her own cushioned 
rocking-chair and the large family bible, which was 
only used on extraordinary occasions, were ordered 
down into the kitchen. A comfortable fire was to 
be in readiness, and a roasted turkey, with oyster 
sauce, was to be upon the table, as a “‘bom bouche” 
for the expected visitant. 

The night came. It was a long time in coming, 
but it did come, and finding itself welcome, stayed 
till morning. It was a night exactly suited for a 
ghostly interview. A better one could not have been 
chosen. The wind blew great guns, and the rain 
fell in torrents. There was a strange whistling 
through the key-holes, as if the spirits were playing 
at hide-and-seek, and then the roaring in the chim- 
ney left an uncomfortable impression on the mind 
that the invisibles were at fisticuffs among the soot. 
As the evening advanced and the conflict of the ele- 
ments increased in violence, Mrs. Dash’s resolution 
half failed her. She had been reading a work on 
demonology and witchcraft, to fortify her courage, 
and teach her how to act on the occasion—a sort of 
spiritual book of etiquette—and it had engendered a 
doubt in her mind whether she might not be carried 
off in a flash of lightning by some evil spirit. But 
she did not like to back out. So she seated herself 
at the appointed hour by the kitchen fire, with the 
bible open on the table, and a novei in her hand. 

As the orthodox moment for spiritual appearance 
approached, she became hysterically alive to every 
sound. The rushing of the wind caused her to start 
every instant and look at the candles. But none of 
them as yet gave the signal of an approaching ghost. 
They still refused to burn blue. 

Twelve came and passed. It was one—two. 
The ghost was either laid up with an indigestion, in 
consequence of its last night’s debauch, or else it re- 
fused to appear to her. 

At last, in spite of her nervous state of excitement, 
worn out with unaccustomed watching, she fell 
asleep. Visions—strangely disconnected visions of 
her earlier days floated before her mind. She seemed 
to live over again the hours of her courtship and 
marriage. Scenes treasured in memory rose vividly 
to view ; but there was no unity in the transition 
from the one to the other. Now she was the simple 
village maiden, listening with a blush to the first 
declaration of love—and now she was a belle of the 
town, with numerous suitors in her train, Then 
she was once more in her husband’s company; he 
was not in his ghostly character, but as he had been 
in their happier days, when she used to stand behind 
his chair playfully hunting the gray hairs. She 
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thought that they sat down and supped together, and 
they eat, and drank, and laughed, till the vision grew 
dim abruptly, and she sunk into a heavy oblivious 
slumber, from which she was not roused till Hen- 
rietta ventured to intrude on her solitude in the 
morning. 

Henrietta was delighted to see her mistress alive. 
She had fully expected to hold a post mortem ex- 
amination over a heap of ashes with the dusting 
brush, or else to discover in a piece of torn skirt, 
the only evidence of her having been carried bodily 
off by the spirit. Mrs. Dash assured her that she 
had seen no ghost—yet the ghost had evidently been 
there. It must have been while she was asleep. A 
portion of the turkey’s bosom was gone. 

Now, considering the trouble that Mrs. Dash had 
taken to procure an interview, such conduct in the 
ghost was very shabby. It was, in fact, highly re- 
prehensible. Mrs. Dash, poor woman, was deeply 
affected by it. It was natural she should be. After 
such a display of affection for the dear departed, he 
ought to have acted different. But men have no 
consideration—and their ghosts are not half so good. 
She could not keep silent on the subject. Before the 
day was half over, all her relations and friends had 
been made acquainted with the facts. The tongues 
of a dozen women were set in motion. The in- 
quiring mind may, if it likes, calculate how long it 
was before half the town knew that the house was 
haunted. Somebody has said that the news spread 
like lightning—but that, of course, was speaking 
figuratively. 

Mrs. Dash was too indignant to sit up again. But 
her sister Mary had already resolved to detect the 
impostor herself. Disbelieving in ghosts, she was 
sure that there was an imposture, and strongly sus- 
pecting the maid, determined that no one should 
know her design. 

But she had overrated her own courage. It was 
one thing to plan during the day, and another to per- 
form at night. Darkness brought misgivings along 
with it. To sit up during the micnight hours, a 
solitary watcher for ghosts, with no sound to break 
the stillness, save the monotonous ticking of the 
clock, was no easy task for a young imaginative girl. 
Skeptical as she felt in the day-time, fancy would 
become busy as the witching hour approached. 
The noises of the day were a protection which 
vanished in the silence of the night. 

An hour’s watching made her sufficiently nervous 
to receive a spiritual impression. With trepidation 
she watched every crack through which a ghost 
could possibly squeeze, and got a twist in the neck 
by continually turning her head to look over her 
shoulder. Yet one passed, and noghost had appeared. 
Rejoicing, she resolved to retire, but as she opened 
the kitchen door, a sight was presented to her eyes 
that riveted her to the spot. Descending the stairs 
was a figure clothed in white, exactly as Henrietta 
had deseribed it. With solemn, noiseless dignity 
it descended. Without venturing a second glance 
Mary retreated. Slowly and without noticing her 
the spirit advanced. Mary’s skepticism and her 





courage were both gone. Trembling with terror, 
she gained the stairs, and paused not until she had 
locked and bolted the door of her own room, three 
stairs up. 

In the morning it was discovered that another 
inroad had been made into the larder. That the 
house was haunted was no longer a matter of doubt. 
Could the apparition be any other than that of Mr. 
Dash? Mrs, Dash’s opinion was decided on that 
point. If it was not Mr. Dash—who was it? It 
could not be any body else. She thought that his 
preference for the kitchen was very strange; but 
are not men’s notions all strange. She felt hurt at 
his not appearing to her, but if he had taken a fancy 
to pick a bit there, as he used to do before going to 
bed, why it was her duty, as a faithful widow, not 
to thwart his inclination. Nay, she would show 
the undying devotion of her sex by providing 
something nice for him with her own hands every 
night. 

** One day or other,”’ she sighed, as she expressed 
her determination, ‘‘ one day or other I shall receive 
my reward.”’ 

Pleased with the idea, she put it in execution that 
very night. A nice supper was laid out in the kitchen 
—and disappeared. She was delighted. The next 
night she prepared something nicer still. The ghost 
finished the whole of it. People wondered, and 
shook their heads. Some believed, some doubted, 
others laughed in utter incredulity ; but there were 
the facts to confound them. Night after night supper 
was served and disappeared. No one attempted to 
unravel the mystery further. Mrs. Dash continued 
to rack her invention to prepare dainties which the 
ghost apparently appreciated as they deserved; and 


‘although she herself still lived almost entirely, like 


the chameleon, on air, the excitement of the under- 
taking alone seemed to be restoring her to health. 

‘* His spirit is watching over me unseen,” she 
would exclaim in ecstasy. ‘ He sees me rolling his 
pie-crust.”” 

It was a pleasing fancy, but Mrs. Dash was mis- 
taken. The Asia arrived with the news of the 
Atlantic’s safety, and brought the passengers, among 
whom was Mr. Dash. She had therefore been 
ministering to the ghost of somebody ‘else—but of 
whom? That was left for Mr. Dash to discover. 
On his way to his residence he was met by a friend, 
who told him the state of affairs. Ipdignant at what 
he pronounced an imposture, he resolved to unravel 
the mystery before he disclosed his return. The 
night, in consequence, was far advanced before he 
went home. Mrs. Dash and the rest had already 
retired. His friend had prepared for his entering the 
house unobserved. Ensconced in the kitchen, he 
Waited the hour of the ghost. At length it ap- 
peared—it advanced. Undismayed but breathless he 
watched its proceedings. It went direct io the table 
—sat down—and commenced ifs attack on the food. 
Mr. Dash lightly approached it—laid his hand on its 
arm. It sprang up with a shriek—and Mr. Dash 
the next moment was clasped in the warm, living 
arms of his wife. 
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BOOKS OF NATURE AND OF MAN. 





BY D. H, BARLOW. 





‘‘T prry,’’ says Sterne, ‘‘ the man who can travel 
from Dan to Beersheba, and find all barren.’’ And 
well he may pity him, for he is a morbid man, and 
a fit subject for the medicaments and regimen 
adapted to spiritual disease. When Hamlet ex- 
claimed— 


How weary, Stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world; 
and when Coleridge declared himself over-mastered 
and possessed by 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stupid, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear; 


or when Shelley murmured— 


I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care, 
Which I have borne, and still must bear; 
or, finally, when Byron speaks of his mood of feel- 
ing, as being 
that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore, 
That dares not look beyond the tomb, 
And cannot hope for rest before ; 
most assuredly they were far, very far, from being 
healthful men. They were affected, and severely 
too, with the malady in question; nor is the number 
small of those who are comprised in the same 
category. 

Is this a curable malady? If so, by what means? 

The poet responds to this question thus— 

Tried, world-worn, sorrowing man! 

If, sick with other’s follies and thine own, 
Thou wouldst renew thy span, 

To Nature turn, and be with her alone. 

Correct, perhaps, so far as he goes, but not going 
far enough. Had he said, “ put yourself in primal 
relations and free communion not only with the life 
of Nature, but also with the life of Man, as opened 
to you by observation, by interchange, and by his- 
tory—surrender yourself to the influences, ponder 
the lessons, and obey the impulses flowing there- 
from—his prescription would have been completer 
and more efficacious. 

I would fain attempt a homily from the poet’s 
text, as thus amended. I will not, however, under- 
take an elaborate discussion, or aim at logical se- 
quency in its arrangement. I would merely pick 
out, here and there, a leaf from the books of Nature 
and of Human Life, and tie them together for my 
reader’s inspection; and then ask whether he who 
Studies faithfully the volumes, of which these are 
random extracts, is likely to perish of exnuz for lack 
of objects of interest ? 

Let me entreat my reader not to be repelled, at 
the outset, by the gravity of my theme, from looking 





through what I have written; for I will promise 
him to strive, by the vividness of my manner, to 
counteract and overcome the possible dullness of my 
matter. Let me proceed, then, to note some of the 
phases of universal Life. 

“There is nothing constant but change,’ is a 
saying so obviously true, as to have passed into an 
axiom. And one of the phenomena which strike us 
first, as well as most forcibly, in glancing at our 
world and the life it inspheres, is universal motion, 
incessant mutation. Immobility you can find no- 
where. Along the surface of existence, in its every 
kind and degree, passes perpetually the ripple of 
change. 

I might iilustrate this by numberless examples on 
a large scale. The revolution of our earth on its 
axis and around its central sun; the incomings of 
morning and outgoings of evening; the procession 
of the Seasons through all their magnificent varieties, 
from the spring-time cradle to the wintry grave of 
the year—these might furnish us abundance of illus- 
trative pictures, on which it might be interesting to 
dwell. But, preferring a narrower range, let me 
cite two or three specific examples from the natural 
world. 

Note, then, earth’s running streams, those never- 
resting and most sociable of her irrational children. 
Far up among the wooded hills, behold a little plash 
of water, which your joined hands might cover. 
Forth it starts on its downward journey, leaping and 
singing to itself as it goes. From nooks and hol- 
lows, on this hand and that, other little rills come to 
make fellowship with it. Its volume swells—its 
course grows more notable—a richer green and 
more exuberant fertility mark its track across plain 
and through valley—till at last it flings itself, like a 
rushing lake, into the arms of the all-embracing 
ocean. 

Look forth, again, on the world-circling, the never- 
reposing sea. Now a gentle breeze is abroad, and 
the green expanse breaks into glad dimples at its 
soft, caressing touch. Anon the rough tempest is 
out, and responsive to its hoarse challenge, and vio- 
lent assault, the ocean chafes and hurls back its 
indignant defiance, and lifts its foaming billows to 
the very skies. And, again, there is no breath nor 
motion in the air, and yet under a calm, smooth- 
seeming exterior, the mighty heart of ocean stirs 
none the less with incessant agitation, and on its 
ten thousand shores its tides still break—now along 
the level sands with gentle, pulsing murmur, and 
now against the rude cliffs with tremendous force 
and noise of thunder. 

The tribes, too, of the vegetable world, the sweet 
flower, the lowly shrub, the majestic tree, what do 
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they exhibit, one and all, but a series of perpetual 
changes? This giant oak, outstretching its arms 
far and wide above me, what was it once? A little 
ball, such as I might grasp a half score of in my 
two hands. That ball was covered with a pinch of 
soil. The sun, in discharging his office of light-giver 
to many a vast world, neither scorned nor forgot that 
little one, but fastened upon it his vivifying glances. 
The clouds, as they fulfilled their myriad various 
functions, ever remembered to give that little one to 
drink. And Earth, the common mother, among her 
infinitely various tasks, fed daily that tiny germ with 
abundance of fitting nutriment. It starts—it shows 
above the surface—it rises higher and higher, and 
spreads broader and broader, year by year. Ever 
and anon the violent winds assault it, and the rushing 
tempest beat upon it, and toss its boughs and twist 
its stem hither and thither, as it were to work its 
destination; but all in vain. In despite of all, and, 
indeed, through the very means of all, it roots itself 
the more tenaciously, and lifis itself the more firmly 
upward. Autumn after autumn strips off its foliage, 
and leaves it bare to the sharp wintry blast; but to 
autumn and winter alike it bids a calm defiance, and 
each coming spring beholds it, under its fostering 
influences, putting on a fresh drapery of green. And 
so one or two centuries have made it, by gradual in- 
crease, What now it is. ‘‘ Tandem fit, surculus 
arbor.”” Soon will commence a reverse process, 
Day by day, year after year, the fingers of decay 
shall be busy about it, now from this part, and now 
from that, abstracting a portion of its substance and 
vitality, and at last this whole magnificent creature 
shall vanish from earth as though it had never been. 

A kindred tale is that of Humanity and its earthly 
life. Artthou, whose sinewy, athletic frame, whose 
ripe mental powers comprehending the world in their 
grasp, and piercing through it with their penetrative 
vision ; whose sympathies, not only embracing home, 
and kindred, and friendship’s ring, but expanding 
over continents and nations, tili they clasp universal 
Humanity, proclaim thee the adult, full-developed 
man. Art thou the same being that didst once hang 
as an infant, unconscious and helpless at the mother’s 
breast? That once, as a child, didst count thy tops 
and marbles more precious than kingdoms now, and 
didst bound and frolick almost as innocent and quite 
as gay and careless as the young lambs themselves? 
that once, as-a youth, sawest this earth, through 
fancy’s glass, to be a very Eden-land, and dreaming 
all impossible enterprises of greatness and goodness, 
didst reckon them most easy and prompt of achieve- 
ment? and the same that, as an old man, shalt be 
snowy-haired and strengthless and tremulous, with 
senses obtuse and false-reporting, and mental powers 
brought back to the compass of the child’s ; the same 
being, in fine, who, as to thy mortal element, shalt 
one day lie outstretched the brother of the stone and 
the clod, with no more of thought or sensibility than 
these, and ere long to be resolved into a heap of dust? 
Yes, the same ; and beneath these infinite mutations 
lies one indestructible vital identity. 

And, as with Man himself, so with his insphering 





conditions. Yesterday you were a man of opulence, 
and taste and luxury, as well as plenty, belonged to 
your customary way of life. To-day, that wealth 
for you no longer exists, and not life’s embellish- 
ments only, but its indispensables have passed from 
your possession. And where, too, are the summer 
friends, but late so lavish of their pledges of regard 
and fidelity? The same blast that stripped the tree 
of its foliage, swept also away the insects that fed on 
its richness. 

A short week ago, complete health was yours. 
Life went through your veins like a clear water- 
course along its channel. Your nerves vibrated glad- 
ness to “all impulses of soul and sense.” The mere 
play of muscle and sinew was a pleasure. It was 
joy to breathe and live. To-day, feeble, restless, 
racked with innumerable aches, you lie prostrate on 
the couch, from whose pillow you cannot lift your 
bewildered head. Heaven’s blessed light and sweet 
airs must be shut out from you, for they bring you 
but pain and peril. The voices of friendship and 
love, even the cooings of your little babe must be 
hushed in your presence, for they jar hurtfully on 
your morbid hearing. A muscle’s movement is dis- 
tress. It is toil and pain simply to breathe. 

Again; not long ago a domestic ring was about 
you bright and healthy, joyous and affectionate. Your 
little boy, a creature of light and gladness, a star 
tinting hopefully the whole horizon of your future ; 
your little boy sported and frolicked about you, his 
presence the sunshine, his prattle the music of your 
habitation. To-day, prostrate, stark, unmoving, and 
shrouded in the awful stillness of death, he is borne 
to his last resting-place, and in the rattle of the cover- 
ing clods you list the dreariest sounds ever falling on 
human ear, and seeming to you like blows stricken 
on your naked heart. 

The history of the world reiterates, on a large 
seale, the same tale of mutability. Where now be 
the sovereignties, the cities, the people, whose light 
once shone over entire continents, whose name was 
a sound of glory and power reverberating through 
the earth? Where is Babylon and Nineveh, Bagdad 
and Palmyra—names of wonder and miracle—cities 
compassing total provinces with their walls, and 
holding nations within their habitations, and showing 
like a very eternity of brick and granite and marble? 
Traverse the ground they stood upon, if haply you 
can find their authentic localities. There isno tread 
there of human feet; no hum of man’s activity ; no 
sound of mortal voice. Tower and temple, the 
palace and the hovel, have together crumbled into 
dust. Here, a pile of rubbish—there, a mound of 
simple earth; here, a shattered, prostrate column— 
and there again, a naked plot of sand. Such are the 
sole relics of the marvelous cunning and long- 
protracted industry of millions. The spider weaves 
her net in the palaces of kings; in the habitations of 
nobles the wild beast makes his lair; the loathsome 
reptile drags his slime over the defaced and crumbled 
altars of the Deities of Eld. 

Where is Athens, the Beautiful City, the intel- 
Jectual luminary of the antique world, whose story 
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our race cannot lose without losing also its appre- 
ciation of the great, and its sense of the beautiful ? 
A heap of ruins, which century after century the 
barbarian spoiler has trampled under foot; whose 
matchless fragments of art all nations have combined 
to steal from their proper localities, empty of its 
unequalled geniuses of yore ; and, crowning humilia- 
tion of all, the metropolis of a puppet king, imposed 
by arbitrary force on the lineage of those who were 
wont to put all things, even li‘e itself, to the hazard 
in defense of freedom and independence. 

And where, too, is Rome, the august mistress of 
the world—the mighty mother of nations—the home 
of a stately and invincible race—the great ocean- 
spring of arts and arms? That Rome, alas! the 
Rome of Camillus, Cincinnatus and Scipio, of Tully 
and Maro, lies prone upon or buried beneath its own 
immortal dust; crumbling, decaying, degenerate— 
retaining just enough of the ruins of foregone beauty 
and splendor to show a glimpse of what it was. 
Such is the spectre of the once imperial, unmatched 
city of Romulus, 

Ihave thus far glanced only at the commonest 
aspects of life. But it has much, also, of the mys- 
terious and inexplicable—much that puts to shame 
our boasted reason and philosophy. 

The world of dreams, for example—who has sur- 
veyed and mapped out that grotesque and gorgeous 
wonder-land ? 

And the realm of Superstition—how full it is of 
shapes bright or dark, dwarfish or gigantic! How 
do these shapes peep forth upon us from all sides at 
every stage of our life-journey! Now they gleam 
through the dark of childhood’s sleeping chamber, 
with the burning glances of goblin or demon, and 
now pluck aside our curtains with the radiant fingers, 
and look in upon us with the dewy eyes of angel or 
fairy—in ruder eras filling air and water, the earth 
and the sub-terrene spaces with numberless divinities, 
dryad and oread, naiad, satyr and faun. Nor in 
ages of most diffused light is this element wholly 
wanting, but appears in the popular faith in omen 
and witchcraft, augury and magic, in the mystical 
Nepenthe and the Elixir of Life. 

Here are countless mysteries, that acknowledge 
no discovered law—that baffle Reason’s utmost 
cunning, and in the perfect noontide of our culture 
Streak and mottle the spiritual firmament, as mists 
and clouds speck the natural sky in the blaze of the 
mid-day sun. 

Who, again, can fathom the workings of that prin- 
ciple of association which links together our feelings 
and thoughts? Traversing the crowded mart in an 
ordinary mood of mind, the rude tones of a street-organ 
reach us, and lo the change! A vision of green 
fields and shady glens, and sky-cleaving mountains 
Sweeps by us; the sounds of rustling woods and 
rippling waters fill our hearing ; thoughts of youth, 
its sports, aspirations and hopes, its companions now 
afar off or gone forever, rush back upon us, and melt 
us to a yearning, irrepressible tenderness. Who 
shall elucidate the connection between a few simple 
sounds and this new creation about us? 





And then, too, how potently are we affected by 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and the varying 
aspects of nature, and how contrariwise, often, to 
what might have been anticipated? What, for ex- 
ample, is brighter, and, it should seem, must be more 
exhilarating than night illumined by a clear moon, 
with its attendant infinitude of stars? And yet, in 
many minds, the mood thereby induced is rather pen- 
sive than gay. The transitory character and early 
withering of earthly joys; the untimely blight that 
has fallen on many a fair-budding hope and expect- 
ancy of our past; the hours that shone radiant for us 
once, but shall shine no more forever; and the me- 
mory of bright eyes, that see no longer, and of voices 
most musical, that now are mute in the everlasting 
silence—such is the tissue of emotion and thought 
woven oftentimes by the fingers of Eve, all excel- 
lently perfect and indescribably brilliant as she is. 

Why, too, has autumn—splendid, gorgeous autumn 
—passed into the select emblem of transitoriness and 
decay? Whose drapery so profusely magnificent as 
hers? If she clothes meadow and hill-side in russet, 
what necessary affinity between coloring so strongly 
pronounced, and sadness and gloom? How various, 
moreover, and costly-seeming the dies, wherein she 
steeps her woodland foliage ! And with what glisten- 
ing gold does she cover her grain-fields and hanging 
fruits! Why, we repeat, should such a spectacle 
utter for us a mournful voice? Nosatisfactory solu- 
tion is to be found in phrases like the “ dying year,”’ 
the ‘‘ grave of another period of time,”’ for all these 
are but figurative names affixed to changes of one 
continuous current of duration, issuing from the 
eternity foregone and rushing onward unbroken to 
the eternity tocome. The mystery of the thing is, 
that mere appearances and names should, in defiance 
of experience and reason, eflectually stir the springs 
of feeling and fancy to issues so palpably false. 

It was from an instinct not less true than subtle, 
that the human spirit and the air were denoted 
originally by the same word. For the two are 
strangely similar throughout, both in respect of their 
common and understood phenomena, and of those 
whose causes are beyond the circle of any established 
law. The trade-winds and the monsoons, the kham- 
seen, the harmattan, and some others, have been 
traced and named, and can somewhat assuredly be 
calculated. And so it is with the social sentiments, 
with the physical appetites, with the desires of 
wealth, distinction, and pleasure, and with the appe- 
tencies corresponding to objects of taste and beauty. 

But there is another and as yet unknown domain 
in both. The dry or heat of yesterday followed by 
the damp or chill of to-day; the tornado that heaves 
the ocean from its bed, and tears asunder the “tall 
admiral” even as man’s strength plucks a feather in 
pieces; the whirlwind that rushes fiercely across 
hill and mountain, and roars terrifically through the 
valley-passes, prostrating with a touch alike man’s 
strongest works and the forest-growth of centuries ; 
the black thunder-clouds that climb swiftly to the 
zenith from every point of the horizon, and thence 
pour down their sheeted fires and death-bolts on the 
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affrighted world; the little transitory gusts, that 
catch up and toss hither and thither the light leaves 
and thistle-down, or lift and whirl in momentary 
eddies the small dust of the streets. In these and 
similar phenomena, amenable to no settled laws, we 
behold a striking counterpart to the spiritual anomalies 
above indicated. Wondrous, indeed, and fearful is 
this boundless, cireumambient air; wondrous, in that 
‘it bloweth where it listeth, and we know not 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth ;” fearful, in 
that a tremendous, irresistible force is hidden, we 
know not where, within that soft fluid, which laves 
with coolness our summer-parched brow, and just 
lifts and toys with the curls of an infant’s head, 
ready to be roused at an instant’s warning, and hurl 
universal devastation abroad. 

But fuller still is the spirit of mystery both of 
wonder and fear. I have no name for these, but I 
call them its eddies and gusts—its currents and 
counter-currents—the shadows that flit over it—the 
moods that gather about it and envelop it quite; and 
who has penetrated the laboratory wherein these 
were wrought, and analyzed the ingredients whereof 
they were compounded? How closely, too, in its 
main characteristics, does man’s life parallel the 
wind. We note it sweeping across the fields of 
existence, but whence its origin or where its goal, 
is beyond our fathoming. The career, too, of one— 
what is it, but the harsh northern blast, chilling, 
congealing, stiffening to stone whatever it passes 
over? while that of a second is the warm spring- 
gale, dissolving and even transmuting to an opposite 
quality the snowy and icy obstructions that bound 
earth’s genial currents, and so preparing the way for 
a new outburst of green life and beauty. And, once 
again, the course of others, how exact a transcript 
of the blasting Samiel, or the desolating hurricane, 
which ever curses the region it traverses with far- 
spreading ruin and wo! 

I have thus placed before the reader a few pas- 
sages from the life-books of Nature and of Man. In 
my remaining space I would not formally ‘point a 
moral or adorn a tale,’’ but I would very briefly di- 
late on two or three practical suggestions, which are 
pressed upon us by the survey we have taken. 

And the first and most palpable perhaps, is action, 
unintermitted action—a universal law and qualified 
by no single exception. The entire natural creation 
we have seen acting with never a pause. Our own 
material organism, too, irrespective of our volition, 
exhibits the same unceasing activity. And in our 
immaterial organism thought and emotion flow and 
ebb as incessantly, and by as fixed a law, as do the 
ocean’s own tides; and this, not only independently 
of our will, but also whether the mind be or be not 
stirred by the breeze of Passion. 

One and the same truth, then, is taught us by all ; 
which is, that voluntary activity, continuous em- 
ployment, is the mind’s normal condition. To be 
inactive or idle is to be out of accord with the whole 
universe that imbosoms us and stands in infinite 
ways related to us. The soul finds, perhaps, its 
most exact and expressive antitype in the ocean. 





Like the ocean, mighty, mysterious and indefinable 
—like the ocean, holding in its depths treasures pre- 
cious beyond estimate, and ofttimes harboring, too, 
monsters of passion and guilt, which shame the 
scaled and reptile prodigies of the deep—like the 
ocean, terrible in its hour of fury, shivering to frag- 
ments whatever lies in its track, raving against its 
divinely set barriers, and flinging its foaming defi- 
ance in the face of the very Heavens—like the ocean, 
moreover, in its calmness most beautiful and grand, 
the refreshment, the salvation and the glory of earth, 
and a mirror imaging back the eternal lights of the 
sky—it, finally, like the same ocean, finds in stag- 
nation the inevitable cause of corruption and death. 
Not death, either, (for in strictness, death is a non- 
entity) but a subversive, morbid, often hideous life. 
Translate Coleridge’s description of a calm at sea 
into language denoting spiritual phenomena, and 
you have a faithful delineation of a stagnant soul. 


‘The very deep doth rot—O Christ, 
That ever thts should be! 

Yea, slimy things do crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires dance at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burns green and blue and white.” 

No. Soundness and well-being are in no way to 
be secured save by keeping ourselves in living sym- 
pathy with the incessantly changing life of the na- 
tural universe, and electively pursuing the path and 
executing the tasks thereby suggested. To do other- 
wise is inevitable diseasedness and misery. Often, 
indeed, we dash fiercely against the walls of our 
limitations—walls created adamantine and jagged for 
our special weal—but with what result? To be 
hurled back bruised, shattered and bleeding! Why 
persist then? ‘In assertion of my free will,” say 
you? Go on, then, brave one, till self-lacerated to 
your full contentment. It maybe you will thus learn 
at last, that the noblest attribute of free will is, that 
you may intelligently and deliberately elect the 
truest, wisest, safest path—the path marked out by 
Supernal Wisdom and Love, as conducting to man’s 
most eminent good both now and evermore. That 
Wisdom and. Love. has, among its primary ordi- 
nances, enjoined action on Man, and a boundless Na- 
ture, through its every minutest atom, catches up 
and reéchoes the command. 

Action, however, does not terminate with: itself, 
nor is it ordained for its own separate sake. It aims 
at and issues in resz/ts, and these constitute its final 
cause. These results may all be compressed into a 
single word—development, or education. Yes, the 
natural creation, with its infinite objects and their 
never-ceasing changes of form and quality, and hu- 
man life, with its corresponding infinitude of aims 
and mutations, may all be regarded as the pre-ap- 
pointed instruments and means whereby the incal- 
culable and else unknown powers of Man’s soul are 
called forth and disciplined. Here lie the springs of 
emotion in all its kinds; and emotion, by an intrinsic 
necessity strives for expression, and therefore embo- 
dies itself in action. And action is the instrument 
whereby the intellectual powers and the sensibilities 
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are alike developed and matured. This is effected 
by a twofold operation. It enlarges knowledge, and 
mind and heart both grow by assimilating this, their 
natural food. And, again, as the corporeal muscles 
are both enlarged and invigorated by mere exercise, 
so do the intellectual and passional faculties grow 
through the very exercise which action involves. 

In universal Life, then, are found our true 
teachers, our authentic educators. Something of de- 
velopment, somewhat of education, is (so to speak) 
forced upon every one that lives, by the resistless in- 
fluence of his very life-conditions, and apart from 
any determinate direction of his own volitions. But 
to observe and to act—here behold the two voluntary 
powers, which he, that possesses in a high degree, 
possesses the means and method whereby the most 
advanced of mortal minds have ever mastered their 
whole attainments and climbed to their preéminent 
heights. 

The above idea, with its logical sequences, is too 
obvious to need further unfolding. I must, too, for 
lack of space, omit a multitude of other inferences 
flowing naturally from the survey taken in this 
paper, and will now close with one or two brief 
suggestions. 

Is it possible then, (I would ask) that he whose 
soul is fully awake to the infinite opulence of Nature 
and Life, can, at least more than momently, feel all 
things to be ‘‘stale, flat and unprofitable?” If so, 
what inexplicable death-sleep can have frozen up 
the majestic passions, the august aspirations, the 
“thoughts that wander through eternity,’’ of the 
Being so dowered and so provided for? For it is but 
a seeming paradox to say, that it is absolutely for 
man’s special behoof allthingsexist. Yes. For him 
the big sun kindles up the day and the lesser moon 
and stars illumine the night. For him the huge, trea- 
sure-stufled mountains are piled aloft, and the plea- 
sant vallies are scooped out, and greenness and bud 
and blossom put seasonably forth, and rill and river 
hurry or loiter along their seaward path, and vast 
forests stir and swing in the rushing airs. For him 
the mighty mysterious ocean utters to all its shores 
a voice of resistless power, and multiform and many- 
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tinted clouds glorify the ‘‘covering heavens,’’ and 
the rain and dew, the frost and snow, alternately 
deck the earth with their own beauty, and the sub- 
limities awake of storm and thunder, of earthquake 
and volcano. For him, in a word, worlds on worlds, 
boundless, interminable, sweep radiant and harmo- 
nious through their firmamental circles, and all the 
infinite activities of a fathomless, exhaustless Na- 
ture labor unceasingly and forever! 

Nor does even this enumeration exhaust the en- 
dowments of Man’s lot. Within him is a Life more 
wondrous and beautiful than all without. There 
are born and reared, and thence issue forth, for their 
thrilling experiences and prodigies of achievement, 
the intelligent activities, the passions and affections. 
Hope flits and flashes around him, and Love irradi- 
ates the darkest recess and quickens the most arid 
desert into bloom, and Imagination flings rainbow- 
tints over the whole face of existence. 

And then the tzetdents flowing from these im- 
pulses—what language can worthily depict them? 
The marriage-peal wakes within him a troubled 
ecstasy and leads him within the circle of an inex- 
plicable sympathy and union with a second soul ; and 
young, wingless cherubs come from Heaven to play 
about his hearth-stone and stammer sweetly the 
name of ‘father;’’ and finally, there gathers over 
his home the awful shadow of Death, across which 
flash gleams from a world beyond the stars! 

Such and so characterized is Human Life, where- 
ever planted and whatever its environment. How, 
I repeat, is it possible that Man should be blifnd to 
its significancies, deaf to its calls, dead to its insti- 
gations ? 

Or, in fine, how can he escape the irresistible con- 
clusion that throughout all existence, whether of 
Nature or of Man, present and acting in all objects 
and all events, and so acting for Man’s development 
and formation, is 


‘‘ A Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And-the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things?” 


AND ROSA. 





BY DUNCAN MOORE, 





Youne Love at Rosa’s knee was clinging, 

His roseate hands in anguish wringing ; 

His laughing eyes with tears were streaming, 

While rainbow rays within were beaming. 
She strove to soothe his sorrow. 


She hugged the boy to hush his sobbing, 

Which set her bosom wildly throbbing ; 

She kissed his eyes with rapture beaming, 

Which set poor Rosa’s eyes a streaming. 
Love lulls not Rosa’s sorrow. 
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have Spring's light, not Winter's night,I'd_ notaddgloomto gloom; Would have Spring’s light, not 





Winter’s night, 1’d notadd gloom to gloom. 





But let me die in Spring time, Let gentle zephyrs waft my soul, 
Bright. ever joyous Spring! O’er death’s uncertain 8ea, — ; 
Let green trees wave around my grave, And when birds sing on fluttering wing, 


Aud flowers their fragrance bring; Let that my requiem be, 











THE LAY OF A LIFE. 





BY RICHARD VAUX. 





’T was sunrise when the thought was born, 
And bright and gay 
This enfant lay, 

For not a cloud bedecked the morn ; 
Midst birds and flowers 
The early hours 

Of its young life away were worn. 
In perfect joy 
The laughing boy, 

Now robed in pleasure and content, 
On fairy’s wings 
He roams and sings 

*Restrained nor knowing where he went ; 
The golden sun, 
Its course begun, 

Had kissed the waters of a lake, 
Upon whose shore 
One echo more 

The artless youth again would wake ; 
Thus wiled away 
His boyhood-day, 

Not dreaming that a cloud could rise, 
In hand-like form, . 
To end in storm, 

All curtaining in gloom the skies. 
At noon-day tide, 
On either side, 

The man in vain sought e’en a shadow ; 
So blithe and gay 
Had been a day, 





A jewel rare in ‘‘ Old Time’s”’ cadeau, 
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?T was harmony 
And euphony 

Attendant came on every thought, 
Nothing to mar, 

A-near or far, 

The bliss meridian hours had brought. 
Ere eventide, 

On sunset-side, 

The dark clouds sped their onward way, 
Their very form 
Betokening storm, 

Shrouding all gladness from the day. 
The latest gleam 
Of light, a beam, 

Lit ‘* Ignis fatuus’’ on the plain, 
And as it flared 
The old man glared, 

Too late resolved a Heaven t9 gain. 
?°T is often so, 

Through life we go, 

No thought bestowed upon its end ; 
For brightest morn 
Is changed to storm 

By little clouds we ne’er forefend 
Oh, wise is man 
In life’s short span 

At sunrise looks to sunset hours; 
That he perchance, 

At single glance, 
The cloud may see before it lowers. 





or 


THE LAND OF. DREAMS. 





BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 





I WANDERED in the land of dreams, 
The land so beautiful! | 
On the green banks of cool, clear streams, 
Down in whose depths the sunlight gleams, 
Like golden arrows, shot their beams, 
My feet went wandering softly. 
I felt no sense of care or pain, 
No heart-throb weary ; 
No weight upon my spirit lain, 
No fear to feel, no joy to feign, 
But a calm sense of gladness. 
Flowers sprang and blossomed ’neath my eye, 
Of heavenly beauty, 
While through the ether floated by, 
Anon far off, anon more nigh, 
Sweet, wandering strains of harmony, 
Soft as the wind-harp’s breathing. 
And all the green leaves murmured low 
Some song of joyance; 
Soft whisperings going to and fro, 
Rising and falling in their flow, 
Music, clear, liquid-dropping, low, 
As from a silver fountain. 
And o’er my brow, and through my hair, 
Stealing so lightly, 
The mild breeze wafted odors rare, 
As angels’ wings had fanned the air, 
Bearing some message earthward. 


Bright shapes of beauty glided on, 
Benignly smiling, 
With eyes where love and joyance shone, 
As of those dear ones long since gone, 
Gone to the world of gladness. 
The songs of melody they sung 
My soul pervading, 
Were uttered in no earth-born tongue, 
Yet as their silver music rung, 
At the sweet sound my heart up-sprung, 
As to its native language. 
Like one from long imprisonment, 
Long, drear and lonely, 
Forth to the glad, warm sunshine sent, 
Joy thrilled the frame, long worn and bent, 
So ever moved I onward. 
Freed from the chains of grief and fear, 
Wandering so lightly, 
Steeped in the fragrance pure and clear 
Of this delicious atmosphere, 
My soul forgot the nether sphere, 
Forgot its earthly mission. 
Oh, land of dreams, so swift to fade! 
Oh land so beautiful ! 
Fain would I ever more have staid, 
Fain would I there my home have made, 
Have made, and dwelt forever! 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Travels in the United States, etc., during 1849 and 1850. 
By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol, 12mo. 


Lady Wortley, as the daughter of the Duke of Rutland, 
is the highest in point of rank and social position of all 
English tourists in America, while her work is altogether 
the most flattering that any English tourist has written 
on the United States. She is pleased with almost every 
thing, and with many things is delighted. She likes the 
men and women she sees, the cities and town she sees, 
the scenery she sees, and has no harsh comments on man- 
ners Which an American would not be willing to endorse. 
Her talents are those of an accomplished woman of the 
world, with a quick eye for manners and character, a 
brisk and genial spirit, and a style of great freedom, 
movement and naturalness. Altogether her book is one 
of the most readable of the kind we have ever seen, being 
distinguished for the art or artlessness with which it con- 
veys information in an amusing way. The felicity of the 
style is in a great degree owing to the fact that the book 
is made up of familiar letters, written to friends at home, 
without any thought of publication; and the authoress 
rightly says that the staple of the letters is the gossip of 
travel; and, she adds, ‘‘if they amuse that large class to 
whom gossip is welcome, and tend in any way to 
strengthen kindly feelings in the breasts of my English 
readers toward the people from whom their wandering 
countrywoman received so much and such constant cour- 
tesy and hospitality, I shall not regret giving to the world 
this work.’ 

There is one passage, in a letter from New Orleans, 
which indicates much sagacity in interpretating a national 
trait, often laughed at both by foreigners and ourselves. 
After speaking of the growth of New Orleans, and men- 
tioning that the valley of the Mississippi contains now 
only ten millions of inhabitants, she refers rapidly to what 
a wonderful place the city will be when the valley con- 
tains a hundred and fifty millions: ‘* What a future!” 
she exclaims; ‘‘ what a country ! and what a noble people 
to work out its grand destiny, and fili up magnificently 
the magnificent designs of Nature. It is all petty malice 
and jealousy which make people talk of their exaggerated 
expressions and ideas. A man must have imagination, 
indeed, must out-Shakspeare Shakspeare, the myriad- 
minded, and the very lord of imagination, to deal in 
hyperbolical extravagance here. What would be exag- 
geration in other countries, is here the simplest modera- 
tion, and in all probability lags behind the reality. The 
fact is, they feel their destiny, and their country’s des- 
tiny, and they would be stocks and stones if they did not ; 
and if, in England, we are disposed to think they ‘ greatly 
daring’ talk, we should remember a little what a prospect 
lies before them. Nature, their present, their future—all 
is in such an exaggerated mood here, all on such a stupen- 
dous scale; For them to have little views, and entertain 
trifling projects, or hold petty opinions, with regard to 
their mighty country’s advancement and progress, would 
be as absurd as to see a party of giants in go-carts or in 
pinafores, and playing at Tom Thumb and Goody Two 
Shoes.”? Here our national brag is placed on its right 
basis in human nature and the necessity of things. 

About a third of this thick volume is devoted to the 
United States; the remainder gives a very interesting ac- 
count of a journey to Mexico, Peru, and other portions 
of South America, written in the same easy, off-hand 





manner, which distinguishes the style of the first portion 
of the work. 


Stuart of Dunleath. <A Stovy of the Present Time. By 
the Hon, Caroline Norton, auther of *‘ The Dream,” etc. 
New York: Harper §& Brothers. 


Of all the novels of passion which have appeared during 
the present season, this is the most original and powerful, 
and seems to have made the deepest impression. Itis the 
production of one who, blest with wealth, high position 
and genius, has had the happiness of her life blasted by 
the most terrible and bitter experience which can befall 
a high-souled woman ; and the influence of that experience 
is felt in every page of the novel, giving a sort of misan- 
thropist sadness to the tone of its thought, and felt 
especially in the whole conduct of the story. The cha- 
racters are, in general, drawn with much vigor, and the 
plot well conceived and developed, and the thoughts and 
sentiments scattered over the work forcibly and brilliantly 
expressed. The hero, Stuart himself, one can have no 
patience with, though the reader, while most enraged 
with him, is compelled, on a second thought, to acknow- 
ledge that his rascality and weakness are necessary to 
develop fully the character of the heroine. The defect 
of the novel proceeds from no lack of passion and power 
in the authoress, but from the sad and unsatisfactory im- 
pression it leaves on the mind asa whole. Just in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the reader’s sympathies with 
the characters and incidents of the story, will be his dis- 
appointment at the end. Though invigorating in parts, 
the general inspiration of the work is the inspiration of 
misery, and miserable it leaves the reader of sensibility. 





Sketches of European Capitals. By William Ware, author 
of ** Zenobia.”? Boston: Philips, Sampson § Co. 1 
vol, 12mo. 


The author of this elegant volume is sufficienily well 
known all over the country to make a new book from his 
pen an object of interest to all lovers of literature; and 
these ‘‘ Sketches”? are worthy of his reputation, evincing 
an intimate acquaintance with the scenes they describe, 
and equally distinguished for the value of their matter 
and the excellence of their style. The cities most par- 
ticularly ‘‘ sketched’? are Rome, Florence, Naples, and 
London; and the chapters devoted to these are also 
enriched by many acute observations on Italian and Eng- 
lish character. The criticisms on art evince both enthu- 
siasm and judgment; but their chief characteristic is the 
honesty with which the writer gives his individual im- 
pressions of the great paintings and statues it was his 
privilege to see and study. The account of the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel especially, is exquisitely done, and 
affords the occasion for a most beautiful and discriminating 
tribute to the genius of Michael Angelo. As.a specimen 
of Mr. Ware’s style, we extract a few sentences from this 
noble description. ‘ This ceiling,”’ he says, “‘ is covered 
with figures of the prophets and sybils, of the grandest 
form ; designed and painted with a freedom of hand, anda 
sublimity of conception, to which there is nothing corres- 
ponding in the whole history of art. Any one of these 
forms, done by an artist in the maturity of his powers 
and with years at his command, would have raised him at 
once tocelebrity. Our Allston was a man of great genius ; 
in one department of art almost without arival. Yet he 
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left half finished a single picture on which he had been 
employed many years—conquered by multiplied difficulties 
of the task. But the mind that painted the ceiling of the 
Sistine was the same that raised the dome of St. Peter’s; 
and the same that struck out of the marble the marvelous 
statues of Night and Day, Morning and Evening, Julius 
the Second, Muses, David—an accumulation of power in 
a single mind, to which a parallel can scarcely be found in 
any age. None have doubted whether he was the greatest 
man of his age, or, as One who had exercised the three 
just named arts, the greatest, probably, that ever lived. 
But it has been doubted and disputed in which of the 
three he was greutest. After contemplating at leisure 
the ceiling of the Sistine, and calling to mind the other 
works of Michael Angelo, I could not doubt. . . Here, 
in the Sistine, was he superior to himself in the art in 
which he excelled all others. Nowhere else did he pro- 
duce forms like these, which seem as if they had been pro- 
jected upon the wall by a sort of inspiration, and by a 
power of a different mould from man’s. There are to be 
seen the truest fuotsteps of his genius’ This same ceil- 
ing prompted a very different tribute from the pert English 
artist, who went to Rome, according to Northcote, for 
the single purpose of seeing it, and with an honest inten- 
tion of going into raptures when it met his sight. He 
was disappointed; and after gazing at the wonderful 
formsa few minutes, he turned to his companion with the 
remark, *‘ Egud, Tum, we ’re bit.” 





The Stones of Venice. The Foundations. Ry John Ruskin, 
author of ‘* Modern Painters,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions, drawn by the Author. New York: John Wiley, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


This volume is almost a fac simile of the English edi- 
tion, and is, of course, executed in a style of more 
splendor and tuste than the majority of American reprints. 
The book itself haus less literary attractions than the 
author’s other works, dealing less in vivid descriptions 
and more in the science of the art it illustrates; but it 
contains two pictures, one of Venice, and one of the sea, 
which are in Ruskin’s best style, and would alone be suffi- 
cient to place himat the head of modern descriptive writers 
in prose, Aftercomparing Venice with Tyre, and describ- 
ing the fall of the latter, he adds, ‘‘ Her successor, like 
her in perfection of beauty, though less in endurance of 
dominion, is still left for our beholding in the final period 
of her decline: a ghost upon the sands of the sea, so weak 
—so quiet — so bereft of all but her loveliness, that we might 
well duubt as we watched her faint reflections in the 
mirage of the lagoon, which was the city and which the 
shadow.”’ . This is exquisite in its moral as well as pic 
torial truth; but we would ask our readers if they ever 
read a more vital deseription than this which follows on 
the different aspects of water? ‘‘ Imagine for an instant 
the different feelings of a husbandman whose hut is built 
by the Rhine or the Po, and who sees, day by day, the 
same giddy succession of silent power, the same opaque, 
thick, whirling, irresistible labyrinth of rushing lines and 
twisted eddies, coiling themselves into serpentine roll by 
the reedy banks, in omne volubilis avam—and the image 
of the sea in the mind of the fisher upon the rocks of Ithaca, 
or by the Straits of Sicily, who sees how, day by day, the 
morning winds come coursing to the shore, every breath 
of them with a green wave rearing before it; clear, crisp, 
ringing, merry-minded waves, that fall over and over 
each other, laughing like children as they near the beach, 
and at last clash themselves all into dust of crystal over 
the dazzling sweeps of sand.’? It appears to us that 
these are the gems of this large octavo, although the 








architect will find in it matter of more value to him. 
The general strain of the criticism is soberer and less dog- 
matic than that of Ruskin’s other works, 





Not so Bad as we Seem, A Comedy in Five Acts. By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 1 vol. 18mo. 


We wish we could echo the title of this play in critj- 
cising it; but truth forbids, it being unquestionably just 
as bad as it seems. The feeblest work of its author, it is 
to be regretted that it should gain a painful prominence 
from the cause to which it is dedicated, the audieace be- 
fore whom it was performed, and the celebrity of the 
amateurs who assumed its principal characters, 





New Books.—The Harpers have issued No. 15 of Loss- 
ing’s splendid * Field Book of the Revolution,’’ full of 
exquisite wood engravings, including portraits and fac 
similes of siguatures of eminent revolutionary heroes. 
The same publishers are continuing their serial issue of 
Mayhew’s curious and interesting description of ‘* London 
Labor and the London Poor,”? The last of the Abbot 
series of histories is devoted to the Empress Josephine, 
which, with the previous volumes on Maria Antoinette 
and Madam Roland, completes the heroines of the French 
Revolution. 

D. Appleton & Co. have just published an important 
pamphlet of about a hundred octavo pages, entitled, 
‘Campaigns of the Rio Grande and of Mexico, with 
Notices of the Recent Work of Major Ripley, by Brevet- 
Major Isaac J. Stevens, U. 8S. Army.’? Major Stevens 
occupies a high position both as an officer and as a man 
of consummate judgment in military affairs, and his work 
is therefore worthy of more than usual attention from 
all interested in the late war with Mexico. His defense 
of Scott and Taylor is masterly. 

Ticknor & Co., of Boston, have just issued ‘ Life and 
Manners from the Autobiography of an Opium Eater, by 
Thomas De Quincy,” with a fine portrait of the author. 
This is to be followed by two volumes of ‘ Literary Re- 
miniscences.* Taken together, these promises to be 
superior in interest and power to any of De Quincey’s 
other works. 

Thoughts on Self-Culture. Addressed to Women. By 
Maria G. Grey and her Sister, Emily Shirreff. Boston: 
Crosby § Nichols, 1 vol, 12mo. 

This is an excellent didactic work, indicating practical 
sense, extensive information, high principles, and no in- 
considerable power of original thought. It is also written 
ina style of great clearness, elegance, and command of 
the facilities of expression. The chapters on the Power 
and Influence of Habit, on Method, on the Love of Know- 
ledge, on the Love of Moral Excellence, and especially 
those on the Culture of the Imagination, will reward a 
close and studious perusal. 

GLEAson’s GREAT PAPER.—Our readers will find, set 
forth at large in the Prospectus upon the cover of our 
present number, the character and attractions of that ex- 
cellent pictorial, ‘‘ Gleason’s Drawing-Room Compa- 
niou,”’ a periodical of great merit and beauty. The won- 
der to us is, how Mr. Gleason can afford the cost of the 
very enterprising mode of manngement which he has 
adopted in his newspaper. But the continually increas- 
ing attraction which he crowds upon the attention of his 
subscribers, must satisfy them that ‘‘ No pent up Utica 
contracts his powers.”? Take it all in all, Gleason’s is at 
the very head of Pictorial Newspaperdom. 
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of the sea in the mind of the fisher upon the rocks of Ithaca, 
or by the Straits of Sicily, who sees how, day by day, the 
morning winds come coursing to the shore, every breath 
of them with a green wave rearing before it; clear, crisp, 
ringing, merry-minded waves, that full over and over 
each other, laughing like children as they near the beach, 
and at last clash themselves all into dust of crystal over 
the dazzling sweeps of sand.”? It appears to us that 
these are the gems of this large octavo, although the 
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present number, the character and attractions of that ex- 
cellent pictorial, ‘*‘ Gleason’s Drawing-Room Compa- 
nion,’? a periodical of great merit and beauty. The won- 
der to us is, how Mr. Gleason can affurd the cost of the 
very enterprising mode of manngement which he has 
adopted in his newspaper. But the continually increas- 
ing attraction which he crowds upon the atiention of his 
subscribers, must satisfy them that ‘‘ No pent up Utica 
contracts his powers.”? ‘Tuke it all im all, Gleason’s is at 
the very head of Pictorial Newspaperdom. 
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